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J.-A. NAIGEON’S ANALYSIS OF DIDEROT’S REVE DE 
D’ALEMBERT 


The history of several works by Diderot has not been clearly ex- 
plained, chiefly because the MSS. and papers formerly in the pos- 
session of his daughter, Mme de Vandeul, have never been criti- 
cally examined or put in order. The publications of André 
Babelon * have made some of the papers accessible, but his edition 
neither satisfies critical demands nor takes the place of a complete 
list of the MSS. in the Stock-Vandeul.? So long as this collection 
is kept from scholars, there is no hope of solving definitively the 
problems connected with the history of the text, but a careful ex- 
amination of accessible material may in some cases throw new light 
on the subject. This can be shown for the Réve de D’Alembert, an 
analysis of which was published by Diderot’s friend, J.-A. Naigeon, 
(who edited the first critical, though not quite complete, edition of 
his works) * in his Mémoires historiques et philosophiques sur.la vie 
et les ouvrages de Diderot.* Naigeon did not include the Réve de 
D’Alembert in his edition. According to his own ° and to Meister’s ° 
assertion he did not possess the MS., but only extracts and short 
résumés which he had made and from which he composed his 
analysis. In the sale catalogue of the books and MSS. owned by 
Naigeon’s sister, Mme Dufour-Villeneuve, into whose possession 


1Denis Diderot: Lettres & Sophie Volland. 3 vol. Paris 1930. Denis 
Diderot: Correspondance inédite. 2 vol. Paris 1931. 

*The Stock-Vandeul kept in the Chateau d’Orquevaux (Haute-Marne) is 
in the possession of Baron Le Vavasseur. 

* Paris 1798. 

‘Paris 1821 (1823). 

5 Mémoires p. 219/20, 290. 

*In his review of Naigeon’s edition of Diderot’s works. Correspondance 
littéraire (Ed. Tourneux. Paris 1882) xvi, 230. 
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many of Naigeon’s MSS. had come, a copy of the Réve de D’Alem- 
bert, made by Naigeon, is mentioned,’ but this seems to be an 
error, for it is in reality the above-mentioned analysis of the Réve.* 
Naigeon gives special importance to this analysis because the Réve 
appeared to him the most important of Diderot’s philosophical 
works. It occupies in the Mémoires a more considerable position 
than the analysis of any other of Diderot’s writings. The Mémoires 
contain 416 pages, in which the life of Diderot is related and the 
greatest part of his work analysed. Nearly a quarter of the book, 
about a hundred pages, is filled with the analysis of the Réve de 
D’Alembert. 

It is very strange that Naigeon neither in the introduction to his 
edition of Diderot’s works, nor in his article on Diderot in the 
Encyclopédie méthodique,’ nor in, nor before, nor after his analysis, 
points to an event which ought to have made on him a deep im- 
pression, the destruction of the autograph MS.*® Naigeon mentions 
it only casually near the end of the Mémoires," without even noting 
that the destroyed work of which he speaks is the Réve de D’ Alem- 
bert. His indication is so vague that perhaps nobody would have 
noticed it, if there were not a letter’? of Diderot himself that 


7 Cf. M. Tourneux in RHL., 1902, 509. 

®Cf. Rudolf Brummer: Studien zur franzésischen Aufklirungsliteratur 
im Anschluss an J.-A. Naigeon, Breslau 1932, who asserted that a copy of 
the Réve de D’Alembert written by Naigeon would have required more 
space than the extent of the manuscript, mentioned in the sale’s catalogue, 
offers. We shall later on give some more arguments which prove that it 
really contains only the excerpts. It is not possible simply to conclude 
that Naigeon would have published the Réve de D’Alembert, if he had had 
a copy in his hands, for we know that Naigeon possessed the manuscript of 
other very important works of Diderot without publishing them in his 
edition. 

Section: Philosophie ancienne et moderne, Tome Article: Diderot. 

1° Diderot had chosen Mademoiselle de Lespinasse as an interlocutor for 
the Dialogue. The words attributed to her hurt her so deeply that she 
asked D’Alembert to demand of Diderot the destruction of the manu- 
script, but, as a copy of it had already been made, the work was preserved. 

11 P, 409. 

12This letter is called by Assézat in his edition of Diderot’s Oeuvres 
complétes (Paris 1876) Lettre d’envoi and is printed at the beginning of 
the Eléments de Physiologie (Ix, 251). M. Tourneux, who describes the 
MS. in Les manuscrits de Diderot conservés en Russie, Paris 1895, p. 27, 
calls it “une sorte d’avertissement sans titre.” He found it on the first 
page of the MS. of the Hléments de Physiologie. 
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proves undoubtedly that he had destroyed the original MS. It is 
uncertain to whom this letter is addressed. Diderot speaks in it 
about a new and revised version of the Réve de D’Alembert, where 
the names of the interlocutors are changed and which he, by 
memory and with the help of the torn pieces of the first version, 
had recomposed.** The second version does not seem to exist, 
Naigeon does not mention it. The MS. in which he read and from 
which he excerpted, contained the original version. 

The problems of the Réve de D’Alembert were known to Naigeon 
not only by his knowledge of the MS., but especially because 
Diderot discussed them very often with him. We possess several 
proofs of that fact. Naigeon writes in his Mémoires: 1+ 


Diderot se proposait d’exposer dans plusieurs lettres qu’il devait méme 
m’adresser, son systéme particulier de physiologie, et de donner, 4 sa 
maniére, une nouvelle théorie, ou plutét une histoire naturelle et expéri- 
mentale de homme; mais & l’exception de ces deux Dialogues . . . il n’a 
laissé de l’important ouvrage qu’il projetait, et dont je viens d’indiquer 
le sujet, que quelques matériaux épars et sans aucua ordre entre eux. . . . 


This assertion is supported by a fragment published by d’Hausson- 
ville in Le Salon de Madame Necker (1882). It is a dialogue be- 
tween Madame Necker, Naigeon and Diderot, in which they dis- 
cuss whether thought can be deducted from feeling and matter 
endowed with sensibility. The themes and form of this dialogue 
are very similar to those of the Réve de D’Alembert. 

Also about the origin of the Réve de D’Alembert Naigeon was 
well informed. He writes in his Mémoires: ** 


Diderot avait d’abord vu la chose bien plus en grand: c’était le Réve de 
Démocrite, et les interlocuteurs, Démocrite, Hippocrate, et la maitresse de 
Démocrite; mais il eit fallu se renfermer dans la sphére de la philosophie 
ancienne, et son dialogue y aurait trop perdu. II sacrifia done la noblesse 
de la forme & la richesse du fond. 


This passage corresponds nearly word for word to Diderot’s own 
indications on the composition of the Réve de D’Alembert in a 
letter to Sophie Volland of Sept. 11, 1769. Naigeon had copied 
this part of the letter,‘° surely because Diderot had initiated him 


18 Naigeon relates that the manuscript had been burnt by Diderot. 
14 P, 291. 
16 213. 
16 Cf, Lettres & Sophie Volland, 11, 278. All the Fragments sans date 
are passages of lost letters of Diderot, copied by Naigeon. 
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personally into the origin of the work. Naigeon liked to appeal to 
these personal remarks, by which he became ‘ very familiar with the 
history of the work.’?*" He based on them the importance of his 
Mémoires which should facilitate the reading of much of Diderot’s 
works. 

How are the problems of the Réve de D’Alembert treated in 
Naigeon’s analysis? The first part of the Dialogue, called by 
Naigeon Suite d’un entretien philosophique supposé, entre D’ Alem- 
bert et Diderot, is resumed in a few pages (p. 207-212). Then 
follow general reflections about the notion of heterogeneity. On p. 
213 the second Dialogue is briefly announced. Now follow general 
reflections on the importance of the knowledge of the brain and its 
functions, of the significance of medical education to solve the 
problems of cognition, a short outline of the principal problems of 
the Réve de D’Alembert, of its importance, of the error to suppose 
two substances in man, and of sensibility. On p. 224 Naigeon 
begins a new chapter entitled Le Réve de D’Alembert. The analysis 
ends on p. 290. He concludes with a polemic against Condillac, 
with reflections about Hobbes, and so on. The third dialogue of 
the Réve de D’Alembert, La suite de Ventretien, is nowhere men- 
tioned. 

Comparing now in detail, how the development of the problems 
of the Réve de D’Alembert corresponds to Naigeon’s analysis, we 
strike in the very beginning (p. 208) of the analysis of the so- 
called Suite d’un entretien philosophique supposé . . . a passage 
existing neither in the first nor in the second Dialogue of the Réve 
de D’Alembert. In the succeeding pages the number of such pas- 
sages increases. Besides long quotations, nearly always literally 
copied from the Réve de D’Alembert, which Naigeon never marks 
as quotations but combines so closely with his own accompanying 
remarks that they appear to be his own analysis, there are reflec- 
tions, reports on experiments, observations, the style of which is 
unmistakably that of Diderot, but which cannot be found in any 
part of the Réve’s Dialogues. In reading it the first time we 
remember immediately the destruction of the Réve’s manu- 
scripts and the Lettre d’envoi, where Diderot speaks of a second 
version in which he had left out important parts and which he 
composed from the fragments of the first version. Is the version of 


17 Naigeon’s Preface to his edition of Diderot’s works, p. xxxiii. 
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the Réve de D’Alembert that Naigeon analyzed the original form 
of the Réve, and is the version delivered to us a shortened one? 
But this would be contradicted by the fact that the names of the 
interlocutors are not changed. Or did Diderot correct in a later 
copy this change of names? This hypothesis and others that could 
be formed, come to nothing when we seek in Diderot’s works 
the passages intercalated into Naigeon’s text, for we can point 
out all the inserted phrases, with the exception of small and unim- 
portant passages that could have been added easily by Naigeon. 
The first intercalation, p. 208, comes from a lost letter +* of Diderot 
to Sophie Volland, from which Naigeon made an excerpt, because 
this part of the letter seemed to him—and rightly—to suit the 
problems of the Réve. The other intercalations all come from the 
Eléments de Physiologie.2® In the following we reprint a part of 
Naigeon’s text and mark in the margin their origin in Diderot’s 
writings. 
Mémoires P. 256/7: 
II. 139 Ne convenez-vous pas que tout tient en nature, et qu’il est 
impossible qu’il y ait un vide dans la chaine / des étres, qu’il 
IX. 253 ne faut pas / croire interrompue par la diversité * des formes? / 
II. 189 Que voulez-vous done dire avec vos individus? Il n’y en a point. 
Il n’y a qu’un seul grand individu, c’est le tout. Dans ce tout, 
comme dans une machine, dans un animal quelconque, il y a une 
partie que vous appellerez telle ou telle; mais quand vous donne- 
rez le nom d’individu 4 cette partie du tout, c’est par un concept 
aussi faux que si dans un oiseau vous donniez le nom d’individu 
& Vaile, / etc. / Qu’est-ce qu’un animal, une plante? une coor- 
dination de molécules infiniment actives, un enchainement de pe- 
tites forces vives que tout concourt 4 séparer. / Qu’est-ce qu’un 
étre? ... La somme d’un certain nombre de tendances. / Et les 
espéces? Les espéces ne sont que des tendances 4 un terme com- 
mun qui leur est propre. Et la vie? La vie, une suite d’actions et 
de réactions. Vivant, j’agis et je réagis en masse; mort, j’agis 
et je réagis en molécules. / Naitre, vivre, et passer, c’est chan- 
ger de formes. / Qui sait les races d’animaux qui nous ont pré- 
cédés? Qui sait les races d’animaux qui succéderont aux nétres? 


* Diderot remarque ailleurs que / la forme n’est souvent qu’un 
masque qui trompe, et que la chaine qui parait manquer réside 
peut-étre dans un étre connu & qui les progrés de l’anatomie com- 
parée n’ont encore pu assigner sa véritable place. Cette manitre 


18 Lettres & Sophie Volland, 111. 270. 

2° Of course Naigeon did not know the Eléments de Physiologie in their 
definitive form, but only the single notes, from which they have been com- 
posed. How many of these notes Naigeon knew, cannot be determined. 
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de classer les étres est trés-pénible et trés lente. Ce ne peut étre 
que le fruit des travaux successifs d’un grand nombre de natura- 
listes. Attendons, et ne nous pressons pas de juger. 


Already this short example shows several characteristics of 
Naigeon’s analysis. I summarize: the connection of thought of the 
Réve de D’Alembert is very often interrupted, and great parts of 
the Eléments de Physiologie are intercalated. Naigeon interrupts 
in the middle of a sentence in order to continue with a quotation, 
which either is found much later or earlier in the Réve de D’Alem- 
bert or is taken from the EHléments de Physiologie. Sometimes 
Naigeon seems to prefer even the Hléments: once *° he chooses the 
formulation of the Eléments, though the same passage is found 
in the Réve with only minor variants. Naigeon is not much in- 
terested in the tale of the Réve and the artistic form of its dialogue. 
The name of Bordeu is mentioned for the first time on p. 247, the 
names of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and of D’Alembert only on 
p. 255. Sometimes the words of one interlocutor are attributed to 
another. The connection of thought is, with a few exceptions, well 
rendered, only the order is changed and the development still more 
desultory than in Diderot. Naigeon is not capable of rendering 
the contents in an independent way. He composes his text by 
placing one quotation next to the other. The wording disagrees 
sometimes with that of the Réve. But, as Naigeon’s excerpts are 
exact, these divergences can’t be mistakes of memory or personal 
formulations of Naigeon, but for the greatest part must be textual 
variants. In order to illustrate and to support Diderot’s argu- 
ments, Naigeon, in several notes, refers to the works of Haller,” 
Bordeu, and Barthez or to reports on experiments. The latter are 
found for a great part in Diderot’s notes of the EHléments de 
Physiologie. We conclude from all this that Naigeon certainly 
knew and read the completed manuscript of the Réve de D’Alem- 
bert, but that he did not have it when he wrote his Mémoires.” 


20 Mémoires, p. 260. 

21 Naigeon’s assertion (p. 222), that Diderot burnt the excerpts made 
from Haller after having used them, is wrong. They are preserved in the 
Eléments. We shall have to be more critical than we have been up to now 
with Naigeon’s reports of Diderot having destroyed his works. We have 
shown the great influence of Bordeu on Diderot in: “Théophile Bordeu 
und Diderot’s Réve de D’Alembert,” Romanische Forschungen, Bd. 52./1. 

22 They were written in the first six months after Diderot’s death. Cf. 
Encycl. méth. Art.: Diderot, p. 153. 
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His own statements on this account are found to be exact. Be- 
sides, he knew the excerpts made by Diderot from different scien- 
tific authors, which are the basis for the composition of the Réve. 
Naigeon must have possessed a copy of several of these excerpts. 

The examination of Naigeon’s analysis of the first two Dialogues 
of the Réve de D’Alembert in his Mémovres shows that Naigeon 
was very familar with the genesis of the work. His résumé is of 
fundamental importance for the genesis of the Réve and for the 
criticism of the text. It is further of great interest as showing 
how Diderot used to work. For it indicates that Diderot wrote 
down the Réve de D’Alembert very quickly and like a play of 
thoughts, but that this work had been prepared by long studies and 
exact excerpts. At the same time Naigeon’s analysis allows us to fix 
the terminus ante quem for the Eléments de Physiologie. Assézat 
dates the beginning of the work not earlier than 1774. The fact 
that a great number of passages of the Hléments can be found in 
the Réve proves the existence of the excerpts before 1769. It seems 
however doubtful to us to put back the date of the beginning to 
1764, as Caro ** does, for his argument, that Haller’s Elementa 
physiologiae appeared in 1764, does not seem to us to be a proof.” 

The editions of the Réve de D’Alembert that have appeared since 
the time that Diderot’s complete works were published all use the 
same text as Assézat: the copy sent by Diderot’s daughter to the 
Empress Catherine IInd of Russia and kept in Leningrad. Never, 
so far as I know, have Naigeon’s Mémoires, one of the most impor- 
tant sources for the text, been consulted. Nor did anybody take 
notice of the copy *° of the Réve kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, which comes from a copy of the Correspondance littéraire 
of Grimm *¢ and also contains very interesting textual variants. 


Manuscripts of the Réve de D’Alembert 


1. Autograph manuscript, burnt after Naigeon’s report, torn after the 
Lettre @envoi. 


2. Copy in Leningrad. 


23. Caro: La fin du 18¢ siécle. Paris 1880. 

** The Elemenia Physiologiae began to appear in 1756. 

25 Fonds francais. Nouvelles acquisitions 4200. 

*° The fact that the whole Réve was published in Grimm’s Correspondance 
littéraire from August to November 1782 is nearly unknown. It is untrue 
that the Réve became known only in 1830. 
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3. Copy of the Stock-Vandeul. It was exhibited in 1929 by André 
Babelon *" in the Library of the Chambre des Députés in Paris. In 
spite of my repeated endeavours from abroad and during my stay 
at Paris, I did not succeed in looking into the manuscript or even 
getting a description of it. My question to Babelon remained un- 
answered and the administrator of Diderot’s Estate answered in a 
negative sense. 


4. Copies made by the copyists of Grimm for the Correspondance lit- 
téraire. One of them kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


HERBERT DIECKMANN 
Washington University 


JEAN BAUDOUIN’S VERSION OF THE TESTAMENTA 
XIT PATRIARCHARUM 


St. John’s College MS. 261 (T 14) in Cambridge contains the 
only known copy of a historico-moral poem entitled “ L’instruction 
de la vie mortelle ou de la vie humaine” by Jean Baudouin (fl. 
1407-37) of Rosiéres-aux-Salines,’ near Nancy. Although the work 
has no particular originality to commend it, Paul Meyer thought it 
worth while to publish an account of the poem, with a few extracts,” 
because few fifteenth-century works had been found originating in 
the neighborhood of Nancy. It appears to have been finished early 
in the papacy of Eugene IV (1431-47),° and the script in which 
it is preserved is almost contemporary, being characteristic of Eng- 
lish writing of the period just preceding the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Baudouin’s extensive versification of history and moral instruc- 
tion, running to about 47,000 lines, is based on a variety of sources, 
some of which are mentioned in the margins. It is in five parts, 
of which two are devoted to Biblical history: in the course of the 
summary of Old Testament history, apocryphal material is included, 
such as the Story of Asenath (ff. 328-334) and the Testaments of 


27 Cf. Revue des deux mondes, 15 février 1931. P. 851. 
1 Jehan Bauduyn de Rousierres aulz Sallines is the spelling of the 

acrostic onf. 191D. Verification from local archives of the author’s name 

and dates is reported in Romania, xxxvi (1907), 628. 

? Romania, xxxv (1906), 531-4. 

Ibid., p. 533. 
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the Twelve Patriarchs (f. 334-C). These items are not noted in 
Paul Meyer’s description of the manuscript, but Dr. James men- 
tioned them in his catalogue.* 

The Testamenta XII Patriarcharum, translated from Greek into 
Latin by Robert Grosseteste (Bishop of Lincoln 1235-53), was 
widely copied in the Middle Ages. Only one medieval French 
translation of it has come to light,—in prose and incomplete.* 
But Baudouin does not appear to have used either this translation 
or Grosseteste’s Latin as the direct model for his verses. He has 
followed quite closely, yet without mentioning it, the Speculum 
historiale of Vincent of Beauvais,® in which the long narrative and 
moralizing parts of the original Testamenta are omitted and only 
the Christian prophecies are left.7 Baudouin abridged this render- 
ing still further, and set two of the Testaments in a different order 
in the series. The only medieval French version of Vincent’s 
Speculum historiale which seems to be known was made in the 
fourteenth century by Jean de Vignay.* But Baudouin appears to 
have worked from Vincent’s Latin rather than from Jean’s trans- 
lation, for in several instances he uses Gallicized Latin words which 


*M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 299-302. Dr. 
James’s date, “ss. xi,” is apparently a misprint for “s. xv.” 

5 Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. nouv. acq. frang. 10176, ff. 28-5», s. xiii®; pub- 
lished by the present writer in PMLA., LI (1936), 607-20. Modern French 
versions printed in the 16th and 18th centuries are recorded by R. Sinker, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Editions of the Printed Text of the Versions 
of the Testamenta XII Patriarcharum (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 16-19. 

* Book I, ch. 125-9. Vincent introduces his abridgment of the Testamenta 
thus: “Extant autem Testamenta XII Patriarcharum in quibus sunt 
apertissime atque pulcherrime de Christo prophetie, quas nuper transtulit 
magister Robertus Grossum caput Lincolniensis episcopus, de greco in 
latinum. Ideoque hic eas inserere placuit.” 

* Prof. S. Harrison Thomson, who is preparing a catalogue of Grosseteste’s 
works, tells me that an abridged version of Grosseteste’s Latin translation 
was current on the Continent in the late 14th and early 15th centuries 
(MSS. at Admont, Breslau, Schligl, Wolfenbiittel). I have not yet had 
an opportunity of comparing Vincent’s redaction with this abridgment. 

® Daunou in Histoire littéraire de la France, xvii, 471-2 (Paris, 1835) ; 
Suchier-Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der franzésischen Literatur*, 1 (Leip- 
zig-Vienna, 1913), 270, with colored plate; P. Meyer in Rom., xxv (1896), 
405 ff. Jean de Vignay calls Vincent’s prologue Book 1; consequently the 
Testaments are found in Book 1 in his version, the chapters being there 
numbered 126-130. 
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Jean either omits or translates by more current French words.° 
Because of his versified abridgment there are numerous places where 
Baudouin’s wording differs from both Vincent’s and Jean de 
Vignay’s. Baudouin follows his source in ascribing the Latin 
translation of the Testamenta to Grosseteste. 

Baudouin’s abridgment of Vincent’s redaction consists quite 
simply in omitting half; otherwise he agrees in substance with 
Vincent, if we make some allowance for exigencies of rhyme 
and metre. He also changes the position of the Testaments of 
Issachar and Naphtali to conform with the order in which Jacob 
blessed his sons. In the original Testamenta,’® based on the episode 
of the blessing (Genesis XLIX), the Testament of Issachar fol- 
lows that of Judah, and Naphtali’s follows Dan’s. Both Vincent 
and Jean de Vignay adhere to this order. It gives Leah’s six sons 
first, then Bilhah’s and Zilpah’s (who were fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth in order of age), finally Rachel’s, who were in any case 
the youngest. 

A curious misinterpretation of the Latin occurs at the close of 
the Testament of Issachar. Vincent mentions the death of the 
patriarch concerned at the end of only three of the Testaments: 
“et mortuus est Ruben,” “et dormivit Simeon cum patribus suis,” 
“et [Isachar] extendit pedes suos et mortuus est.” Jean de Vignay 
omits this mention for Reuben; Baudouin omits it for both Reuben 
and Simeon, but, apparently caught off his guard by the absence 
of Issachar’s name in the third instance, incorporates the phrase into 
the Testament, not without some confusion of ideas in completing 
his couplet: 


. Car avec vous sera 
Le Createur du ciel, qu’entre les hommes ira 
En simplesse de cuer; ses piedz a estandu, 
Aprés a esté mort et en la crois pendu. (f. 33B) 


The style, versification and language of the portion which here 
interests us do not call for much more comment than Paul Meyer 
made on them for the poem as a whole.* It will be noticed that 


®° Line 37 conculcacion: VB conculcacionem, JV omits; line 64 nostre: 
VB noster, JV vostre (this may be a scribal error); line 74 arriere: VB 
rursus, JV omits; line 80 ester: VB stare, JV demourer; line 106 media- 
tour: VB mediator, JV moyen. 

1° Migne, Patr. Gr., 1. 1038-59 (parallel Greek and Latin texts). 

11 Rom., XXXv, 534-6. Note that the passage here reproduced offers two 
examples of the i-perfect of aller (lines 16, 131). 
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for the 110 lines of the Testamens des XII Patriarches a change is 
made from ten- to twelve-syllable verse.1* Paul Meyer pointed out, 
and this passage illustrates, that final -es and -ent may be elided 
before a vowel and need not be counted after a caesura. Tobler 
remarked of -es that scrupulous poets did not permit this elision 
but that the practice certainly existed.1* Baudouin was conscious 
that his verse did not reach the best standards: at the beginning 
of his poem he asks to be 


pardoné 
Se ma rime est trop rude, car pas né 
Je ne fu mie de Saint Denis en France 
E pour cela l’en doit mon ignorance 
Quant a la rime, ung petit supporter. ... (f. 27B) 


The present passage presents a certain “ ignorance quant a la rime,” 
though this may be due to dialect or to changes made by the scribe. 
Israél is twice coupled with a feminine rhyme: belle: Israél (lines 
109-110), Israél: ycelle (lines 117-118, where the scribe may be 
responsible). In line 121 Baudouin probably wrote teche, a dia- 
lectal form found in the East and South-Central areas,1* which 
may have been unfamiliar to the English scribe. Cf. also the rhyme 
-our: -ours (33-4; 105-6). Of the 66 couplets here printed, 45 are 
masculine, 17 of these being rich and 8 leonine; of the 21 feminine 
rhymes only 3 are rich and one of these is an identical rhyme (lines 
79-80). The Eastern reduction of -iee to -ie seems assured by the 
rhyme (11-2). 


12 The 10-syllable line predominated in the 14th and 15th centuries (L. 
E. Kastner, A History of French Versification, Oxford, 1903, p. 143). 
Kastner goes so far as to say that the 12-syllable line was abandoned dur- 
ing the latter part of the 14th and the whole of the 15th century, though 
he finds an isolated case in 1452 (p. 146). The present piece is probably 
an earlier example (see above, first paragraph). M. Grammont’s observa- 
tions are less exclusive: “Du XIe au XIIIe siécle le vers de 12 syllabes 
supplante en partie les deux autres [de 8 et de 10], en particulier dans 
les poémes épiques. ... Du milieu du XIV® siécle au milieu du XVIe 
siécle il n’est plus & la mode; on le délaisse presque totalement. Ronsard 
et la Pléiade le remettent en honneur.” (“ Le vers frangais ” in le frangais 
moderne, Iv [1936], 13.) On decasyllabic couplets see C. C. Spiker in West 
Virginia University Studies: 1. Philological Papers (Morgantown, Oct. 
1936), pp. 41-48 [= W. Va. Univ. Bulletin, Ser. 37, No. 4-1]. 

13 A. Tobler, Le vers frangais (Paris, 1885), p. 76; id., Vom franzésischen 
Versbau® (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 66-7. 

14M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French (Manchester, 1934), § 423, 
ef. App. E. § xv, 8. C. § x. 
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In the following transcription of Baudouin’s versification of the 
Testamens des XII Patriarches a portion of what immediately pre- 
cedes and follows the Testaments is given to show the change in 
metre. The title of each Testament and one of the two marginal 
notes are in red in the manuscript, here indicated by italic type. 
The scribe indented the first couplet of each Testament to accommo- 
date alternating red and blue capitals, and began each verse with a 
small capital save in a few cases, probably oversights. The tran- 
scription reproduces the scribe’s spelling, except that 1 and j, u and 
v are adjusted to standard modern practice. Capitalization and 
punctuation are likewise modernized. The acute accent and diae- 
resis are added in the transcription where necessary to avoid 
ambiguity. Abbreviations are expanded; rejected readings and 
irregularities of metre are commented on in the notes. 


. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MS. 261 (T 14) 


f. 334 Jacob aprés si cheut en maladie; de morte 
Se l’allit voire Joseph encor en vie, Jacob. 
Et Mannassé l’anné filz mit a destre 
4 Et Effraim plus petit a senestre, 
Afin qu’ilz eussent de ly sa beneicon. 
Se les va prendre lors en adopcion, 
Metant adonq sur le mendre la destre 
8 Et sur le grant en crois mit la senestre, 
En demoustrant que du petit venroit 
Qui encor roy d’Istraél seroit; 
Car, quant regna dessus les dix lignies 
12 Jeroboan, avint ses prophecies. 
Encor donna Jacob oultre pergon 
Le champ Sichem a Joseph mult bon. 
Puis vindrent a ly tuis ses autres enfans 
16 Que tous en ordre lors allit benissans. 
Et qui au long vouldra ce regarder 
En Genesis il le pourra trouver. Ge. ultimo. 
Sensuient les Testamens des XII Patriarches par 
Maistre Robers Grosse teste mis de grec en latin. 
Maistre Robert que fut dit jadis Grosseteste 
20 Les Testamens que furent mult tresnobles e honneste 
Les XII Patriarches mit de grec en latin 
Ou du Filz Dieu chacun volt dire son tatin. 
Sy ay pourtant voulu des rimer prendre cure, 
24 Car on les treuve a painne en la Sainte escripture. 
Et premier le dit de Ruben en son testament. 


10 read encore(s) for the metre. 
14 lacks a syllable. 
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Ruben si dit des freres le premier et greigneur, 

Qui est qui congnostra la loy nostre Seignour, 

Et dicelle fera a point divisement 

En dehu sacrifice et en droit jugement 

Pour le peuple Israél jusques a la fin des temps. 

Du presbtre souverain que Dieu dit or entens, 

Car en ly a esleu sur les peuples regner 

Et mora pour noz tous et pour nous gouverner. 

Roy des siecles sera dessus nous a tousjours. 
Du testament de Symeon. 

Le grant Dieu d’Israé] et du monde Seignour 

Comme un home appara et Adam sauvera. 

Adongq seront donnez, par vertus qu’il donra, 

Tous esperis d’erreur en conculcacion, 

Et hommes aront sur eulx la dunacion. 

Adonq a grant lyesse je resusciteray 

Et en ses grans merveilles le Treshault beniray. 

Car Dieu en prenant corps et mengant o les homes 

Yceulx il sauvera; pourtant, nous qu’icy sommes 

Obeons a Levi et nous esjoyssons 

En Juda, et sur eulx point ne nous eslevons. 

Car a nous orira d’eulx de Dieu le Saulvere 

Et le suscitera de Levi, qu’il appere 


Sicome prince et presbtre, come roy, Dieu et homme; 

De Juda nous venra pour tous sauver en some. 
Du testament de Levi le tiers file de Jacob. 

Sachiez que nostre Sire fera son jugement 

Sur tous les filz des homes qui a ly nullement 

Croire si ne voulront, mais en iniquité 

Demouront en malice et en perversité, 

Quant pieurs fonderont et souleil defaulra, 

Car adonq toute choze en ly se troublera. 

Invisibles esperis lors confondus seront, 

Quant enfer despoillie les aimes viuderont. 

Lors quant Dieu souffera pour tous grief passion, 

Mauvais seront jugiez par grant punicion. 

S’ay d’Enoch congneii et par son escripture, 

Car mal faire en la fin sera toute vo cure, 

Vos mains en nostre Sire et bras seront tendus, 

Et noz freres seront par vous tous confondus. 

Lors par vos grans malices chacun les mouquera. 


26 Seignour: MS. seignr, with -ur symbol above n 

30, 47 presbtre: MS. pbre 

44 A thin, sinuous vertical stroke, somewhat resembling a long s, is 
crowded between Juda and the medial point which follows. 

52 D. en m.: MS. abbreviation-symbol for et instead of en 

62 noz: both Vincent and Jean have second person. 
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64 Israél, nostre pere, net et monde sera 
De la grant mauvestie des presbtres souverains 
Qui ou sauveur du monde lors meteront leurs mains. 
Paroles veritables en horreur vous arez 

68 Et l’omme renouvant la loy point ne croirez, 
Mais le direz erroné et le metrez a mort. 
La resurrection ne scarez du Tresfort. 
Son sang tres innocent sur vos testes cherra, 
72 Pour quoi vostre lieu saint tout desert devenra. 
En grant mendicité vous serez entre gens 
Tant qu’arriere en pitie, de tous biens indigens, 
Il vous recevera par eaue et par foy. 
76 Sur ly cieulx ouveront pour confirmer sa loy; 
Sanctificacion de gloire en ly ara 
Et la vois de son Pere sur ly entonnera. 
C’est cil qui ouvera de Paradis la porte 
80 Et ester il fera le glaive qui se porte 
A lencontre d’Adam; adonq demenront joie 
Abraham, Ysaiic et Jacob en leur voie. 
Et je m’esjoyeray adonq en mon adresse, 
84 Et tous les sains seront lors vestus de lyesse. 
Du testament Judas le quart filz a Jacob. 
De ma lignie ystra le Souleil de Justice 
Et en ly ne sera trouvé quelque malice. 
Avec les filz des hommes ira par grant dougour. 
88 Sur ly cieulx ouveront pour effondre l’odour 
De la beneysson du Pere yci sa jus. 
Cely sera le germe le Dieu qui est lassus. 
Du testament de Zabulon. 
J’ay veu et congneii en l’escript de noz peres 
92 Car vous departirez de Dieu par voz miseres 
Es jours a avenir, et divisez serez, 
Et ensuirez deux rois et toute horreur ferez. 
Aprés en forme d’omme verrez Dieu nostre Sire, 
96 Et par voz faulz parlers l’inciterez a ire, 
Et serez degetez jusques a la fin du monde. 
Du testament Ysachar. 
Toute beste en servage ou cruauté habonde 
Soubz voz piez mercherez, car avec vous sera 

100 Le Createur du ciel, qu’entre les hommes ira 

En simplesse de cuer; ses piedz a estandu, 

Aprés a esté mort et en la crois pendu. 

Du testament de Dan. 

Nostre Sire sera d’Israél ou milieu 


65 presbtres: MS. prbrés 
66 ow: MS. on 

69 hypermetrical line. 
103 ow: MS. on 
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104 En humbleté regnant et en trespouvre lieu. 
Qui en cely croira regnera a tousjours, 
Car de Dieu et des hommes sera mediatour. 

Du testament de Gad. 
Dictes a vos enfans, bien ferez je plevy, 
Quw’ilz honneure Juda et son frere Levy. 
Pour le temps a venir la raison si est belle, 
Car d’eulx si orira le sauveur d’Israél. 

Du testament de Asser. 
Dieu en homme convert Israé]l sauvera 
Aveuc toutes gens, quant en terre appara. 


Dictes donques a voz filles, et aussy vos enfans, 
Que de croire en cely ne soient refusans. 
Du testament de Neptalin. 
Mandez a voz enfans qu’ilz soient aduny 
Avec la lignie de Juda et Levy, 
Car de Juda venra le salut d’Israél 
Et si assemblera justes gens a ycelle. 
Du testament de Joseph filz Jacob de Rgchel. 
J’ay veu que de Juda une pucelle est nee, 
De saterin pourtant une estelle eslevee, 
Et dicelle saillit ung doulz agnel sans tache. 
Gardez les mandemens que nostre Seignour presche 
Et honnorez Levi et Juda, car d’iceulx 
L’angnel venra qui gens sauvera langoreux. 
Du testament Benjamin filz Jacob et frere Joseph. 
Nous tous relieverons chacun en sa substance, 
En adourant le Roy du ciel en grant doubtance, 
Qui en terre apparra a noz en forme humainne. 
Qui en ly aront creu joie aront souverainne. 
Du trespassement de Jacob et aussi de Joseph et 
de la servitude des Hebreuz aprés sa mort. 
Quant Jacob eust beny ses XII enfans 
Adonq morut; le quel allont plorans 
Septante jours; en aprés s’en allirent 
132 Droit en Ebron et la l’ensevelirent. .. . 


RutH J. DEAN 
Mount Holyoke College 


106 et: MS. ce 

112 Aveuc: read aveuques for the metre. 

116 lignie is trisyllabic. Cf. the rhyme Il. 11-2. 

120 saterin: a kind of cloth; the word is found in records of 1361, 
1389 (Godefroy, s. v. satarin, saterin). This is probably an earlier instance 
of its use. Une estelle de saterin: Vincent has stolam albissimam (1474 
ed.), stolam byssinam (Douai ed., 1624); Jean translates escolle bisse. 

122 Seignour: MS. as in line 26. 
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CHARLES LAMB, MARSTON, AND DU BARTAS 


In his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Who Lived about 
the Time of Shakespeare Charles Lamb included only two extracts 
from Marston’s Malcontent, one of fourteen and the other of eleven 
lines. However, from each of five other Marston plays he included 
from two to five times as many lines. Why, we may ask, did Lamb 
choose so many fewer lines from Marston’s masterpiece than from 
any one of five other of his plays? Was it because there were no 
other notable lines in the play? Or was it because the lines chosen 
had a certain distinguishable quality of their own that Lamb did 
not find elsewhere in the play? Judging from Lamb’s account of 
the “kind of extracts I have sought after,” * we may believe that 
the two passages from the Malcontent seemed to him to be much 
“more nearly allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic rather than 
comic poetry,” than the other “ interesting situations and serious 
descriptions,” of which there are several, in the play; and therefore 
he chose them. 

Heretofore, in support of Lamb’s selection of the two passages 
as the most poetic in the Malcontent, we have had only the generally 


held opinion that he was right. Now, however, we have tangible 
evidence that Lamb’s sensitiveness to what was most poetic in an 
Elizabethan play did not fail him in this instance. The two quota- 
tions are not Marston’s independent work. They are borrowed by 
him from Sylvester’s translation of two passages in Du Bartas’ La 
Sepmaine and La Seconde Sepmaine, poems that whatever we may 
think of their absolute value as poetry, nevertheless contain pas- 


+The number of lines, followed by the number of quotations in paren- 
theses, for each of the Marston plays in The Specimens is: Antonio and 
Mellida, 79 (1); Antonio’s Revenge, 134 (8); The Malcontent, 25 (2); 
The Wonder of Women, or Sophonisba, 50 (2); The Insatiate Countess, 61 
(2); and What You Will, 58 (3). In the Bohn ed. of Lamb’s Specimens, 
1854, the extracts from Marston are found on pp. 64-76. Marston’s share 
in The Insatiate Countess is uncertain. 

2 Ibid., Preface, p. 1: “The kind of extracts which I have sought after 
have been, not so much passages of wit and humour, though the old plays 
are rich in such, as scenes of passion, sometimes of the deepest quality, 
interesting situations, serious descriptions, that: which is more nearly 
allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic rather than to comic poetry.” 
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sages considerably above Marston’s poetic ability.2 Lamb, of 
course, knew nothing of Marston’s borrowings from Du Bartas. 
He was guided in his selection of the two passages solely by his 
appreciation of their poetic superiority to the rest of the play; and 
not finding other lines on the same higher level he contented him- 
self with the two.‘ 

Placed beside Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas’ lines, the two 
extracts from the Malcontent—each an entire speech in itself— 
reveal that Marston followed the sequence of ideas in the original 
lines. The first of the two passages under consideration is a highly 
selective borrowing from Du Bartas’ invocation to night in the 
“First Day” of The First Weeke. Unlike Marston’s second bor- 
rowing this extract depends only slightly upon Sylvester’s lan- 
guage and phrasing, and is certainly a much more independent 
reworking of Du Bartas’ lines than the other. 


Marston’s Malcontent 


Mal[evole]. I cannot sleepe, 
my eyes ill neighbouring lids, 
Will: holde no fellowship: O thou 
pale sober night, 
Thou that in sluggish fumes all 
sence dost steepe; 
Thou that gives all the world full 
leave to play, 
Unbendst the feebled vaines of 
sweatie labour; 
The Gally-slave that, all the toile- 
some day, 
Tugges at his oare against the stub- 
borne wave, 


Sylvester’s The Firste Weeke® 


The Night is she, that (with her 
sable wing, 

In gloomy Darknes hushing every 
thing) 

Through all the World dumb sil- 
ence doth distill, 

And wearied bones with quiet sleep 
doth fill. 

Sweet Night, without Thee, with- 
out Thee (alas!) 

Our life were loathsome; even a 
Hell to passe: 


* Sylvester’s The First Weeke was first published in 1595, and his The 
Second Weeke in 1598. 

‘It is not unlikely that among Lamb’s many lines from other of Mars- 
ton’s plays there may be further borrowings. Until we know whether such 
is the case we may consider the fewer number of lines from the Malcon- 
tent as due to the poetic excellence of the two passages chosen, which by 
contrast with other parts of this satiric play, much of which is in prose, 
made the latter seem unworthy of selection. 

5 The Malcontent, m1, ii, in The Plays of John Marston, 1934, ed. H. H. 
Wood, 1, 178. 

®°Du Bartas His First Weeke, in The Complete Works of Joshua Syl- 
vester, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1880, 1, 24, lines 556-591. 
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Marston’s Malcontent 


Straining his rugged veines; snores 
fast: 

The stooping Sitheman that doth 
barbe the field, 

Thou makest winke sure: in night 
all creatures sleepe, 

Only the Malecontent, that gainst 
his fate, 

Repines and quarrels, alas hees 
goodman tell-clocke; 

His sallow jaw-bones sincke with 
wasting mone, 

Whilst others beds are downe, his 
pillowes stone. 
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Sylvester’s The First Weeke 


He that, still stooping, toghes 
against the tide 

His laden barge alongst a River’s 
side, 

And filling shoares with shouts, 
doth melt him quite; 

Upon his pallet resteth yet at Night. 

He, that in Sommer, in extremest 
heat 

Scorched all day in his owne scald- 
ing sweat, 

Shaves with keen Sythe, the glory 
and delight 

Of motly Medowes; resteth yet at 
Night, 


Onely the learned Sisters’ sacred 
Minions, 

While silent Night under her sable 
pinions 

Folds all the World, with pain-lesse 
paine they tread 

A sacred path that to the Heav’ns 

doth lead.” 


To point out how closely Marston followed his source in the 


second borrowing, I have italicized corresponding lines in both the 
Marston and the Sylvester passages following this paragraph. In 
a marginal comment translated from the Du Bartian text, Syl- 
vester describes the long passage—the first part only of which 
Marston used—as “an elegant comparison”; and so it must have 
seemed to Marston. Two of its lines Marston reworked into the 
single line, “ Where usherlesse the ayre comes in and out,” which 
Lamb praised as “ as fine as Shakespeare.” ® 


7™See my article in MLN., xt (1927), 293-299, “The Comedy Lingua 
and Du Bartas,” for a copy of the French text of Du Bartas’ invocation 
to night borrowed by Marston in the Malcontent. In Lingua (pr. 1607) 
there is a more extensive borrowing of the same passage. 

® Op. cit., p. Tln.: “i.e. without the ceremony of an usher, to give 
notice of its approach, as is usual in courts. As fine as Shakespeare: 
‘the bleak air thy boisterous chamberlain.’ ” 
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Marston’s Malcontent ® 


Pietro. My Cell tis, Lady, where 

insteed of Maskes, 

Musicke, Tilts, Tournies, and such 
courtlike shewes, 

The hollow murmure of the check- 
lesse windes 

Shall groane againe, whilst the un- 
quiet sea 

Shakes the whole rocke with foamy 
battery : 

There usherlesse the ayre comes in 
and out: 

The reumy vault will force your 
to weepe, 

Whilst you behold true desolation: 

A rocky barrennesse shall pierce 
your eyes, 

Where all at once one reaches, where 
he stands, 

With browes the roofe, both walles 
with both [his] handes. 


Sylvester’s The Second Weeke 


Who, Full of wealth and honour’s 
blandishment, 

Among great Lords his younger 
years hath spent; 

And quaffing deeply of the Court- 
delights, 

Us’d nought but Tilts, Tourneis, and 
Masks and Sights; 

If in his age, his Prince’s angry 
doom 

With deep disgrace drive him to 
live at home 

In homely Cottage; where continu- 
ally 

The bitter smoak exhales abund- 
antly 

From his before-un-sorrow-drained 
brain 

The brackish vapours of a silver 
rain: 

Where Usher-lesse both day and 
night, the North, 

South, East and West windes, enter 
and goe forth: 

Where round-about, the low-rooft 
broken wals 

(In stead of Arras) hang with 
Spiders’ cauls: 

Where all at once he reacheth, as he 
stands, 

With brows the roof, both wals with 
both his hands.™ 


°Iv, v, in op. cit., 1, 194. Professor Morse S. Allen, I find, has antici- 
pated me in calling attention to this borrowing by Marston. In his mono- 
graph, The Satire of John Marston (1920), p. 126, he says: “ Lamb picked 


out thirteen passages of varying lengths from Marston’s plays. One of 
these [Iv. ii, 41-51] was taken bodily from Sylvester’s Du Bartas, and 
some others may be from yet unidentified sources, because Marston was 
not, from his nature really poetical.” In the editions of the Malcontent, 
that I have examined, I have found no mention either of this or of other 
borrowings by Marston from Du Bartas. Professor Allen did not point 
out in Sylvester where the original passage for the second borrowing is to 
be found. His reference to the Malcontent is to the Bullen ed., 1, 286. 

10The Handie-Crafts. The Fourth Part of the First Day of II Weeke, in 
op. cit., I, 123, lines 78-93. 

= Celui qui plein de biens, et presque soul d’honneurs, 
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With a knowledge of the sources of the two passages in the 
Malcontent, it may no longer be said of Marston that “ the hermit- 
duke’s description of his sea-vext cave, and such brief images as 
occur, for instance, in the Malcontent’s invocation to night, reveal 
Marston as a sensitive, observant aud imaginative writer.”?? The 
“sensitive, observant and imaginative writer” they reveal is Du 
Bartas, not Marston. 


M. P. 


University of Michigan 


BIOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS IN PRIOR’S 
“THE MICE, A TALE” 


In an effort to supplement the scant authoritative material on 
Matthew Prior’s family and early years, Francis Bickley in his Life 
has attempted to draw information from “The Mice, A Tale. To 
Mr Adrian Drift, in the Year 1708-9.” Apparently misled by the 
fact that this epistle, found among the works of Prior, is signed 
“ Matthew ” and is concerned with a mouse named Matt, he takes 
the verses to refer to Prior and explains the inconsistency of 
certain passages as due to the poet’s carelessness. Actually, an 
examination of the poem reveals that the narrative has no reference 


Passe ses ieunes ans entre les grands Seigneurs, 
Et humant 4 long traicts les charmeuses delices, 

Ne hante que tes bals, les tournois, et les lices: 

Si vieillard il se void par le courroux du Roy 
Contraint honteusement d’aller viure chez soy, 

Od la pauureté regne, ot l’amere fumee 

Lui fait couler du chef l’humeur non consumee, 

Par vn iuste regret, oi nuict et iour le Nort, 

Le Sud, VEst, et VOuest, sans huissier entre et sort: 
Ou les basses parois en mille endroits percees 

Sont de toile d’araigne & lambeaux tapissees: 

Ou miserable il peut en mesme temps toucher 

Des deux mains les deux murs, et du frét le placher. 
Les artif. 1. Iovr de la 1. Sepmaine in 
La Seconde Sepmaine de Gvillavme De 
Salvste, 1593, p. 361, 11. 39-52. 


12 Op. cit., I, xxviii. 
+ Francis Bickley, The Life of Matthew Prior (London, 1914), pp. 4-6, 9. 
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to Prior’s life and that the signature is not his. When this is 
realized the story is fairly clear: 

There were three brothers and a sister whose father died while 
they were still babes, leaving them to the care of his wealthy widow, 
their mother. The eldest son was the first to die. Then the 
daughter, “by consumption’s waste, breathed her last piety.” 
Finally, the mother died “in good old age.” Of the two brothers 
who were left, the elder, Matt, was trained “for the gown,” the 
younger “for the court.” Matt went to Suffolk to “sell nouns and 
verbs ”; the other went to Holland. Some years later they met in 
London and decided that one of them ought to marry in order to 
carry on the line. After some discussion, Matt agreed to take the 
responsibility. The younger said that if his brother would call his 
son Adrian, he would help to support the child. So Matt went back 
to Suffolk, married, and begot a son who was christened Adrian. 
Soon afterward, Matt wrote this epistle (dated Feb. 16, 1708/9) to 
Adrian Drift, Prior’s friend and secretary, asking him to fulfill his 
part of the bargain by sending another coat for his namesake in 
addition to the clothes, cradle, and gum-rubber already given. 

Obviously, this Matt is not Prior, but the elder brother of Adrian 
Drift, to whose family and history the whole refers. This con- 
clusion is supported by external evidence. Whereas the known facts 
of Prior’s family and life are in decided conflict with the statements 
about Matt in the poem, all that is known about the Drift family is 
in perfect agreement. Adrian Drift, the “ youngest son of Matthew 
Drift, of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, Midx. tailor, by Catharine his 
wife,” ? was born in 1674 or 1675. He was therefore only eight 
or nine years of age when his father was buried in St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden, October 29, 1683. He had a sister Catherine (or 
Katharin), who died in December 1703,° six years after her mar- 
riage to Walter Archer. His mother survived only a few months 
longer, and was buried in the church on March 28, 1703/4." 


2 The Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers of the Collegiate Church 
or Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster, ed. Joseph L. Chester (London, 1876), 
p. 348 n. 

* According to the funeral book at Westminster Abbey he was sixty-two 
years old at his death on Feb. 28. 1736/7 (ibid.). 

*The Registers of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, London, tv (Publi- 
cation of the Harleian Society, xxxv1, London, 1908), 101. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

* Ibid., 111 (Publication of the Harleian Society, xxxv, London, 1907), 65, 

7 Ibid., Iv, 191, 
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These facts agree with the details of the poem and help to prove 
that it refers to the Drift family. Still more convincing is the 
demonstration that Adrian Drift had a namesake who was the son 
of Matthew Drift, a Suffolk clergyman. The search for evidence 
of this is facilitated by the occurrence in the list of subscribers to 
Prior’s 1718 folio of the name “Mr. Adrian Drift, Junior, of 
Lavenham in Suffolk.” The records of Lavenham parish establish 
the rest, for they show that “ Adrian, Son of the Reverd. M. E. 
Matthew Drift by Mary his wife,” was baptized there on September 
29, 1708,° just four and one-half months before the date of “The 
Mice.” Further investigation discloses that Matthew Drift was 
trained “for the gown ” at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge,° 
and that he “ sold his nouns and verbs ” at the Lavenham Grammar 
School, of which he was master from 1696 until his death in 
1719/20.*° If any separate proof is needed to show that Prior’s 
secretary was the uncle of this younger Adrian Drift, it is supplied 
by “ An Essay upon Friendship; Address’d to Adrian Drift, Esq; 
by his Nephew,” which with a dedication signed “ Adrian Drift,” 
appeared in 1741 in a volume containing The History of the Life 
and Death of David with Moral Reflections. A Translation from 
the French. Found among the Papers of His late Excellency Mat- 
thew Prior, Esq; in the Custody of Mr. Adrian Drift, his 
Executor.“ 

Since, then, the signature to the epistle is not Matthew Prior’s, 
but Matthew Drift’s, some question as to authorship naturally 
arises. Unfortunately, no conclusive evidence is available. “The 
Mice ” was not published during the lifetime of Prior or of either 
of the elder Drifts, but first appeared in the 1740 edition of Prior’s 


I am greatly indebted to the Reverend Prebendary M. Fountain Page, 
Rector of Lavenham, for his kindness in examining and copying the parish 
records for me. 

*Thomas Harwood, Alumni Htonenses (Birmingham, 1797), p. 273; 
John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1922—), 
Pt. I, 67. 


2°Hugh McKeon, An Inquiry into the Rights of the Poor, of the Parish 
of Lavenham, in Suffolk (London, 1829), p. 57 and note. According to the 
Parish Register, the Rev. Matthew Drift was buried Feb. 15, 1719/20; 
therefore, both the Alumni Htonenses and the Alumni Cantabrigienses err 
in giving 1726 as the date of his death. 

“The essay must have been written several years before its publica- 
tion, for the elder Adrian Drift died in 1736/37. 
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Miscellaneous Works . . . Revised by Himself, and Copied fair for 
the Press by Mr. Adrian Drift, his Executor, a volume which does 
contain some verses not by Prior. There is no manuscript of the 
poem among the Prior papers at Welbeck Abbey, and Waller does 
not mention having found any at Longleat. On the other hand, 
Matthew Drift is not known to have written verse, and the samples 
we have of Adrian Drift’s work *? are far inferior to this epistle. 
Although the apostrophe to “ Mother, dear mother,” in heroic 
couplets, appears to be sincere and personal, the tetrameter couplets 
of which the rest is composed sound very much like Prior. There- 
fore, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, we may continue to 
suppose that Prior is the author of the verses. Perhaps the poet 
merely paraphrased a true letter from Matthew Drift, or perhaps he 
composed this epistle as a joke to teach his secretary and com- 
panion “what ’tis to have a name-sake.” 


H. BunKER WRIGHT 
Northwestern University 


A NOTE ON BEOWULF 1142 
Swa he ne forwyrnde woroldredenne 


In this line woroldredenne has usually been taken as an abstract 
noun, although the meanings assigned it vary.’ In 1923 Professor 
Malone first suggested the meaning ‘ earthly ruler, i.e. king, and 
his translation in 1926 of lines 1142-4 reads: “since he did not 
prevent his lord when he [Hnaef] laid in his [Hengest’s] lap 
Hunlafing, the battle-gleamer, the best of bills.”* The use of 


12 Miscellaneous Works of Matthew Prior (London, 1740), pp. lvii-lix, 
lxii-lxiii; and The History of His Own Time, Compiled from the Original 
Manuscripts of Matthew Prior (London, 1740), p. 464. 

1Cf. Rieger (1871) “worldly intercourse”; Bugge (1887) “ retainer- 
ship ”; Shipley (1903) “way of the world”; Huchon (1907) “destiny”; 
Hall (1910) “custom of the world”; Klaeber (1915) “condition”; 
Lawrence (1915) “worldly duty”; Williams (1924) “ universal obligation.” 
For the complete references see Beowulf, ed. Fr. Klaeber, New York, 1936, 
pp. 175-6. 

*Kemp Malone, The Literary History of Hamlet, Heidelberg, 1923, p. 
22; “The Finn Episode in Beowulf,” JEGP., xxv (1926), 158-9; for the 
spelling, see Anglia, LI (1929), 3357. and 439. 
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forwyrnan elsewhere in Old English seems to support this inter- 
pretation. 

The dative object of forwyrnan is in thirty-seven cases a noun 
or pronoun standing for a person, and but once an abstract noun 
and once a pronoun representing an abstract noun. If woroldredenne 
be taken as ‘king’ there are seven parallel uses of forwyrnan, that 
is, seven cases (all in prose) in which the dative object is a person 
and in which the accompanying genitive is lacking ; if woroldredenne 
be taken as an abstract noun there is but one parallel (also in 
prose). The evidence may be summarized as follows: 


PROSE 


Person Abstract Concrete 
Pronoun 


Noun 


dat. with gen. 4 18 _ 1 2 1 
(two with passive (passive) 
verb) 


dat. alone 3 6 


(one passive)(one passive) 


(in one case an acc. pronoun is the object, in three cases clauses are objects, 
once there is no object.) 


PoETRY 


Person Abstract Concrete 
Pronoun 


Noun 
dat. with gen. — 3 _ _ 1 _ 
(one passive) 
dat. alone 1 2 1 


(one passive) 


gen. alone 1 — a 
(passive) 


* “ forwyrndon bam Drihtnes bearfum,” Blickling Homilies, ed. R. Morris, 
E. E. T. S., orig. ser. Lvmmt (1874), 53,8; “ bat man bem earman forwyrne,” 
ibid., 53, 22; “heo him ne forwyrnde,” ibid., 141, 30; “se arceb. him 
anredlice forwernde,” Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. C. Plummer 
and J. Earle, Oxford, 1892, p. 172, 10; “him forwyrnde nabod,” Aelfric, 
Lives of the Saints, ed. Skeat, E. E.T.S., orig. ser. txxxm (1885), 394, 
183; “ge forwyrndon anum of Sisum lytlum,” Aelfric, Homilies, ed. B. 
Thorpe, London, 1846, 11, 108, 28; “him agiet Marius > Furius forwierndon,” 
Alfred, Orosius, ed. H. Sweet, E. E.T.S., orig. ser. LXxrx (1883), 232, 26; 
“hwa forwirne his lare,” Alfred, Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. H. Sweet, 
E. E.T.S8., orig. ser. L (1871), 378, 2. References are to page and line. I 
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In three of five Middle English uses of the word the object is a 
pronoun standing for a person; in the others it is al and tunga. In 
Old English forwyrnan means nearly always either ‘ prevent’ or 
‘refuse.’ In Middle English the meaning ‘forbid’ or ‘ prohibit’ 
seems to develop.* 

The Hunlafing of line 1143 was interpreted as a sword name at 
an earlier date than hitherto noted—by Thorpe in 1837 (or earlier) 
according to Kemble’s second edition of Beowulf, page 260 footnote.® 


GEORGE SANDERLIN 
Baltimore 


include here only active constructions. Beowulf, line 429, and Cynewulf’s 
Christ, ed. Cook, Boston, 1900, line 1503 are also parallels to the ‘king’ 
interpretation except that clauses perform the function of the missing 
genitives, 

“Cf. NED. under forwarn. For Old English cf. the examples and the 
glosses cited in Bosworth-Toller. The present study of forwyrnan is based 
on the examples given in J. Bosworth, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, ed. 
T. N. Toller, Oxford, 1882, and Supplement; in F. H. Stratmann, A Middle 
English Dictionary, ed. H. Bradley, Oxford, 1891; and the following 
additional examples: Alfred, St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, ed. H. L. Hargrove, 
Yale Studies in English, xm (1902), 67, 31 and 41, 1; Layamon, Brut, ed. 
J. Hall, Oxford, 1924, line 1481; Aelfric, Lives of the Saints, ed. Skeat, 
E. E. T.S., orig. ser. LXXVI and LXxxII (1881-5), 230, 166 and 394, 183; 
Aelfric, Homilies, ed. B. Thorpe, London, 1846, m1, 108, 20 and 28; 330, 17; 
448, 19; Winteney-Version der Regula 8S. Benedicti, ed. M. M. Arnold 
Schroer, Halle, 1888, p. 39, 27; Alfred, Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. H. 
Sweet, E. E.T.S., orig. ser. XLV and L (1871-2), 376, 6; 378, 2; 411, 30; 
264, 15; Alfred, Orosius, ed. H. Sweet, E. E.T.S., orig. ser. Lxxrx (1883), 
78, 9; 164, 29; 216, 31; 232, 26; Be Domes Daeg, ed. J. R. Lumby, 
E.E.T.S., orig. ser. Lxv (1886), 10, 147 (translated “forewarn” by 
Lumby); Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. C. Plummer and J. 
Earle, Oxford, 1892, pp. 89, 10; 169, 8; 172, 10; 166, 13; Cynewulf, Christ, 
ed. Cook, Boston, 1900, line 20; Supplement to Aelfric’s Homilies in 
Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers, ed. A. S. Cook, 2nd ser., 
New York, 1903, p. 166, 5. 

‘On the date of Kemble’s edition, see Malone, Widsith, London, 1936, p. 
99, and MDR., (1936), 547 
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THE HABERDASHER AND HIS COMPANIONS 


In the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales five of the pil- 
grims are grouped together: a haberdasher, a carpenter, a weaver, 
a dyer, and a tapestry maker, 


And they were clothed alle in o lyveree 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee (363-4). 


At first glance there is nothing particularly striking about this 
description, and there is no reason to assume anything unusual 
from the fact that here we have five city workers, representatives 
of as many different trades, traveling together and wearing the 
livery of some important gild. However, I wonder if this is not 
one of the many Chaucerian passages which we of the twentieth 
century do not appreciate fully because of our failure to recognize 
certain features of fourteenth-century economic life. 

Though the craft gilds flourished throughout the medieval 
period, they did not remain unchanged in organization; on the 
contrary, they tended to alter and to adapt themselves as economic 
conditions demanded. Toward the end of the fourteenth century, 
for example, there came into being the incorporated livery com- 
pany, an organization described as follows by Professor Lipson, the 
distinguished authority on English economic history: “ It differed 
fundamentally from the older craft gild in the emergence of two 
distinct classes, the mercantile and the industrial. The trader and 
the manual worker were now separated, and while the former se- 
cured the control of industry, the latter lost his economic inde- 
pendence and acquired an inferior status.... Originally the 
livery was assumed in order to stimulate the feeling of brother- 
hood and solidarity among the craftsmen, and with no intention of 
creating class distinctions. . . . Gradually, however, a distinction 
began to emerge between those who wore the livery, and those whose 
poverty excluded them from the ranks of the privileged body. The 
wealth of the liverymen enabled them to aspire to a position of 
greater prestige and dignity than had been enjoyed by the older 
bodies, and they sought an improved legal status by means of 
incorporation.” 

That Chaucer’s five tradesmen were members of some such or- 


1E. Lipson, The Economic History of England’, London, 1937, 1, 426-27. 
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ganization is suggested by the lines which follow (365-78), for the 
details presented are scarcely applicable to ordinary manual work- 
ers. I therefore suggest that in reading this passage we should 
think not merely of a group of craftsmen who had worked dili- 
gently and achieved considerable material success but rather of 
five gildsmen who “ wore the livery ” in a very special sense; they 
belonged to the select group which was growing up within the gilds 
and which gradually took over their control. It is no mere acci- 
dent, then, that Chaucer tells us they were well dressed, worthy to 
sit on a dais in a gild hall, and wise enough to be aldermen, not 
only because they were men of property but also because their wives 
had social ambitions. All this seems to fit in with what we know 
about the incorporated livery companies and their members. 

This interpretation, incidentally, serves to remove some of the 
ambiguity implied in the first line of the description of the cook, 
“A cooK they hadde with hem for the nones” (379). The pro- 
noun may refer to all the pilgrims or merely to the five mentioned 
in the immediately preceding lines. If the latter is the case (and 
I take it in this way), the statement is clearly inappropriate; it is 
scarcely conceivable that five ordinary workers would bring their 
own special cook. If, however, they were men of some importance 
as I have suggested, it would be entirely fitting for them to be 
accompanied by such a culinary artist as Chaucer describes. 


THomas A. 


Louisiana State University 


THE MILLER’S HEAD AGAIN 


In a note, “ The Miller’s Head,” published in Modern Language 
Notes, June, 193%, Mr. B. J. Whiting calls attention to what he 
rightly terms the most picturesque accomplishment of Chaucer’s 
Miller: 

Ther was no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 
Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. (CT, 1[4], 550 f.) 


To show that the quality described is neither exaggerated nor 
strictly individual, Mr. Whiting describes four similarly endowed 
men, whose hard heads impressed their contemporaries in the nine- 
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teenth century. Turning thus to examples long after 1400, he 
neglects an opportunity to place the Miller in a procession of 
strong men coming well out of the past. Butting heads aroused 
interest a thousand years before Chaucer’s Miller showed his 
strength. 


In the fourth century a poor bald pate exhibited the hardness 
of his head to curious spectators not only by letting tiles be hurled 
at it and hot pitch poured upon it, but also by butting with a ram. 
His feats impressed his age so vividly that they won for him a 
modest immortality in Synesius’s CALvITII ENcoMIUM. Prac- 
tice, more than nature, made such acts possible, in the opinion of 
the author, who observed that had he had no better way of attract- 
ing attention, he could have learned the art. Thus from Synesius, 
born at Cyrene between 370 and 375, and made bishop of Ptolemais 
in 409 or 410, we receive not only the sketch of a well-known hard 
head but also a brief philosophy regarding use or practice: 


. . - Huius autem experiméti, cui nos testé adsciuimus, causam esse ferunt, 
his quidem quod pilea gestent, illis verd quod Soli expositi degant. Quod 
si cui difficile videatur peregrino itinere suscepto tot nationes peragrare, 
neque mortui fas sit caput lapide ferire, ac Herodoto fidé non adhibeas, 
nempe mihi quoque & alijs permultis in vrbe seruisunt genere Scythae, 
promissa Scythico more, caesarie, quibus si quis vel colaphum ingesserit, 
enecauerit. Eum verd hominem qui in Theatro diuturno iucundissiméque 
spectacula plebem detinet singulis Calendis spectare licet ei, qui primus 
subsellia ad spectandi occupauerit: Is non natura quidem sed artificio 
caluus est, eadem die ad tonstrinas saepius sese conferens, proditque coram 
populo, vt capitis robur, ac firmitatem ostentet, cui nihil terribile est 
eorum quae videntur terribilia. Quippe cum feruente pice conflictatur, & 
cum edocto ariete coniscat, qui eminus concinna quadam agitatione, & 
capitis micatione fertur. Megarensium quoque siglina valido huic capiti 
illisa deficiunt: scinditur, contunditur, nihilque non eorum fit, quae hor- 
rorem spectantibus incutiunt, cum eodem capite accuratius quam Attico 
calceo praesiliat, illum ego hominem cum spectarem, meipsum ob secundam 
illam fortem, beatum praedicabam. Etenim haec quoque omnia praestare 
possem, sed ille me audacia superior est, vel potius ille quidem vt id audeat, 
inopia compellitur: mihi verd huiusce rei periculo, neque opus est, neque 
vnquam opus sit. Verum aliud nobis occurrit, qué maximum commodum 
nec vilo eorum, quae hactenus dicta sunt, deterius.* 


1 Synesmt Episcopr / Cyrenes Opera Qvae / Extant Omnia. / Graece ac 
Latine nunc primum coniunctim edita. / Interprete Dionysio Petavio ... / 
Lvtetiae, / Apud Hieronymvm Drovart via Iacobaea, / sub scuto Solari. / 
M. DC XII, p. 77. Library of Congress. 
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Chaucer’s Miller, a “stout carl,” was a similar strong fellow, as 
the first seven lines of his portrait show: 


The Miller was a stout carl, for the nones, 

Ful big he was of braun, and eek of bones; 

That proved wel, for over-al ther he cam, 

At wrastling he wolde have alwey the ram. 

He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarre, 
Ther nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 
Or breke it, at a renning, with his heed.? 


Twelve centuries later emphasis upon the philosophic significance of 
Synesius’s words, “ Is non natura quidem sed artificia caluus est,” 
was made in A Treatise of Use and Custome: 


This hee further confirmes by an example of his times, there being then 
(as Synesius relates it:) in the towne, a certaine poore bald pate (not 
by nature, but art:) who did use to goe up and downe the streets, and to 
shew himselfe at all ordinary great concurses of people, as at the ordi- 
nary races of the Circus, and the like; so that no man was better knowne in 
the whole towne. This man with his bare head, would butte with a ram 
(were hee never so stout:) and put him to the worst; suffer tyles to be 
throwne at his head, and make them flye in pieces: as also endure scalding 
pitch to bee powred upon his head. This, and the like, to shew (to the 
great astonishment of the beholders:) the stoutnesse and unsensiblenesse 
of his head-piece. But it might be so naturally; you may thinke per- 
chance. No; it was by custome; or rather if you will (which is that Tullie 
would have:) naturally; but no otherwise naturally in him, then in other 
men that would use the meanes. For Synesius saith expressely, that him- 
selfe could for a need have wrought his own head to this, in case hee had 
no other meanes to subsist by; but therefore gives God thanks, that hee 
needed it not.® 


Autrey NELL WILEY 
Texas State College for Women 


? The Prologue, ll. 545-551, The Student’s Chaucer, ed. Walter W. Skeat, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. 

*A / Treatise / Of Use and Custome. /.. . / London / Printed by I. L. 
Anno Dom. M. D. C. XXXVIII, pp. 68-69. The Newberry Library. 
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UF SANT ZILORGENTAG 


In an article entitled ‘ Niemals’ in einem historischen Schweizer 
Volkslied, Professor Archer Taylor of the University of Chicago 
cites two examples of metaphors for ‘ never.??_ They belong to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The first one of them, uf sant 
Jiittentag, is shown to mean “am Tage der Papstin Johanna,” 
i.e. ‘never.’ No explanation was offered for uf sant Zilorgentag, 
except that it might be, as the first example, a contradictio in 
adjecto. The phrase occurs in the following context: 


Wem disi red nit wol behag, 
Der kom uf sant Zilorgentag 
und sag, wa si nit ganz miig sin, 
so verclaib ichz mit aim wechslin.? 


If we break down sant Zilorgentag into zil, Middle High German 
for ‘term,’ i.e. a date upon which debts mature, or taxes, rent, 
interest, and the like become due, and Sankt Georgstag (April 
23d), the day which was by custom regarded as ztl, when payments 
were due, the pattern for Zilorgen is given. Fischer has “ Die 
Zinsen ‘ yedes Ziles St. Jérgen und St. Michelstag’ versprechen,” 
and “Solten dem Kaiser geben 36 000 Guldin auf zwai Zil, halb 
auf die Liechtmess und halb auf Sant Jérgentag.”* According to 
Schmeller many a father of a family will worry “wenn das Zil 
Georgi oder Michaeli heranriickt ” and he has not yet the money 
to pay the rent.* Thus, uf sant Zilorgentag means “let them 
come on the day when accounts are settled (Zilorgentag — Sankt 
Georgstag) ” and does not imply the meaning ‘ never.’ 


Fritz FRAUCHIGER 
The University of Chicago 


1 Volkskundliche Gaben John Meier zum siebzigsten Geburtstage darge- 
bracht (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), pp. 280-281. 

?R. V. Lliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 
16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1865), 1, 44, 109-112. 

*Hermann Fischer, Schwébisches Wérterbuch, v1 (Tiibingen, 1924), 
1198-1199. 

*J. Andreas Schmeller, Bayrisches Wérterbuch, 11 (Stuttgart and Ti- 
bingen, 1827-1837), 1113-1114. 
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TANNHAUSER, 5. 29 


“ZE KUNIS ERBENT OUCH DIU WIP UND NIHT 
DIE MAN ” 


TANNHAUSER, 5. 29 


This line has given the commentators some trouble. Samuel 
Singer and Johannes Siebert have cleared up one difficulty by ex- 
plaining Kiinis.1. It is Iconium in Asia Minor. This disposes of 
Jacob Grimm’s conjectural Tiinis.2, There remains the difficulty 
of interpreting erbent. Siebert cautiously suggests emending to 
erbettent and omitting the “bothersome” ouch (“das stérende 
ouch”), but we can safely retain the reading of the manuscript. 
J. J. Bachofen’s Mutterrecht* offers a satisfactory explanation 
from the fragments of Nicolaus Damascenus: “'The Lycians show 
greater honor to women than to men. They give themselves names 
according to the mother and bequeath their estates to their daugh- 
ters and not to their sons.” Although many centuries intervene 
between Nicolaus Damascenus and Der Tannhiuser, customs in 
Asia Minor seem not to have changed. Der Tannhiuser got his 
information at firsthand on the crusades. On March 17, 1229, he 
entered Jerusalem with Frederic II; he was later in Asia Minor, 
and Siebert conjectures that he may have returned to Apulia in the 
spring of 1233 with marshal Richard Filangieri. In describing 
local Turkish customs, Der Tannhiuser knew whereof he spoke. 


ARcHER TAYLOR 
The Uniwersity of Chicago 


Singer gives the more usual medieval form Kiinja, but is of course 
emending the manuscript. Siebert retains Kiinis and points out that the 
final s calls for explanation. So, too, does the aphaeresis of i-. The gram- 
mars of medieval and modern Greek offer no satisfactory comment on the 
subject. 

? Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer‘* (Leipzig, 1899), 1, 562 n. ed. 1, p. 408. 

* Second ed., Basel, 1897, p. 1. The passage is quoted from Fragm. hist. 
graec, (ed. C. Miiller), v, 461. 
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TO SHAKE HANDS WITH DEATH 


The purpose of this article is to note certain figurative uses of 
the expression to shake hands, all of which seem to have escaped the 
compilers of dictionaries of proverbs and quotations, and only six 
of which have been noted by the New English Dictionary. As in 
common usage, to shake hands, or its grammatical variations, may 
express the actions of greeting, or saying farewell, and of coming to 
terms or an understanding, so in these figurative uses all three 
ideas appear. But the givers or receivers of the handshake are such 
abstractions as Death, Hell, Time, the World, Ruin, and the like. 

Though not the oldest recorded usage, the one most likely to have 
been read by subsequent users of the figure occurs in 3 Henry VI. 
Queen Margaret, “she-wolf of France .. . tiger wrapped in a 
woman’s hide,” faces the hapless Richard Plantagenet Duke of 
York, captured by her party on the “ Field of battle betwixt Sandal 
Castle and Wakefield,” and derisively puts a paper crown on his 
head. Alluding to Henry VI’s enforced agreement “To entail him 
[ York] and his heirs unto the crown,” * she taunts York in a long 
speech which includes these lines: 


As I bethink me, you should not be king 
Till our King Henry had shook hands with death. 


The earliest usage recorded in the NED. is dated 1565 and is 
ascribed to W. Allen: “I feare me they haue indented with deathe, 
and shaked hands with helle.”* Another from the sixteenth cen- 
tury is thus noted: “ It is the custome of the more idle sort hauing 
once serued, . . . to shake hands with labor for euer.” * 

John Ford’s use of a variant of the figure seems to have been 
unnoted. It will be recalled that the high point of dramatic inter- 
est in The Broken Heart, subject of an eloquent commentary by 
Charles Lamb,° is the scene in which the Princess Calantha dances 
on in the marriage revels after the news of her husband’s death has 


1 Vide I. i. 235. 
*1. iv. 102-3. Cited by the NEZD., which dates the usage 1593. 
® Documented: “ W. Allen Def. Cath. Ch. Doctr. Preface 20.” 
* “1577-87 Harrison England 0 xi. 186/2 in Holinshed.” 

5 Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808). 
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been brought to her. In the following scene, Orgilus, who has just 
killed Ithocles, brother of his beloved Penthea and destroyer of his 
happiness, stoically executes himself by opening a vein in his arm. 
Bassanes, the old husband of Penthea, a spectator of the suicide, 
announces the death of Orgilus in this laconic half-line: “ A’ has 
shook hands with time.” ® Also belonging to the seventeenth cen- 
tury is this example cited by the NED.: “His word and his 
meaning are quadrate, and never shake hands and part.” ? 

In the winter of 1711-12, the Reverend Samuel Wesley, father of 
John Wesley, attended Convocation at a distance from home. Dur- 
ing his absence, his wife, Susannah, scandalized the neighborhood at 
Epworth by holding a “ conventicle ” and preaching. In her apolo- 
gia, Susannah wrote: “ For my own part, I value no censure on 
this account: I have long since shook hands with the world.” ® 
In his memorial notice of his mother, entered in his journal under 
date of August 1, 1742, John Wesley quotes the mother’s written 
statement as of February 6, 1711-12.° 

On February 1, 1791, John Wesley wrote his last letter to 
America, addressing the Reverend Ezekiel Cooper, of Annapolis, 
Maryland: 

My dear Brother,—Those that desire to write, or say anything to me, have 


no time to lose; for time has shaken me by the hand, and death is not far 
behind.?° 


These words, writes Southey, were “words which his father had 
used in one of the last letters that he addressed to his sons at 


*The Broken Heart. A Tragedy Acted by the Kings Majesties Seruants 
at the private House in the Black-Friers. Fide Honor. London: Printed 
by I. B. for Hvgh Beeston, and are to be sold at his shop, neere the Castle 
in Cornehille. 1633. v. ii. 157. 

7“ 1674. Vincent Yng. Gallants Acad. 99.” 

‘Noted by the NED. Vide The Life of Wesley and the Rise and 
Progress of Methodism by Robert Southey, with notes by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and remarks on the life and character of John Wesley by Alew- 
ander Know, edited with Introduction and Notes by Maurice Fitzgerald, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1925, 1, 13. 

®°The Works of the Reverend John Wesley, Sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 3d edition, London, 1829, 1, 386. 

1° Quoted by the Reverend L. Tyerman, from Methodist Magazine, 1804, 
p. 46, in The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of 
Methodism, 3 vols., New York: Harper & Brothers, 1872, m1, 646. Not 
noted by the NED. 
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Oxford.”** The letter from Samuel to his sons is quoted by 
Southey thus: “Time has shaken me by the hand, and Death is 
but a little way behind him.” # 

Thus, to shake hands, in a special figurative sense, seems to have 
been a household expression with the Wesleys. They use it four 
times in one form or another, and of these the N. £. D. cites only 
one. 

Two years before John Wesley wrote his valedictory letter to 
America, Robert Burns wrote Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable an 
account of himself and his family, summing up his pride in his 
humble forebears with these words: 


Though my Fathers had not illustrious Honors and vast Properties to 
hazard in the contest; though they left their humble cottages only to add 
so many units more to the unnoted croud that followed their leaders; yet, 
what they could they did, and what they had they lost: with unshaken 
firmness and unconcealed Political Attachments, they shook hands with 
Ruin for what they esteemed the cause of their King and their Country.** 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, the New English Dic- 
tionary alone has noted this use of to shake hands, and it does not 
cite the most interesting, aside from Shakespeare’s. It is in none 


of the dictionaries of proverbs and quotations—e. g., Lean’s, the 
Oxford, Apperson’s, Wander’s Sprichworter-Lezikon, Bartlett’s, 
Hoyt’s, Brewer’s, etc.—that I have examined. It is not in the con- 
cordances of standard poets other than Shakespeare. Neither is it, 
nor anything likely to suggest it, in the great Thesaurus linguae 
latinae.*® Dr. Richard Jente assures me that he has been unable to 
find it anywhere in his fine library of proverbs and proverbial 


11 Op. et ed. cit., 11, 332. 

12 Ibid., 1, 23. Not noted by the NED. 

18 “16 December 1789.” The Letters of Robert Burns, Edited from the 
Original Manuscripts by J. DeLancey Ferguson, 2 vols., Oxford, 1931, 1, 
376. Not noted by NED. 

14Tt also notes: “1867 Augusta J. Wilson Vashti xxxii. A lonely woman, 
who has shaken hands with every earthly hope.” 

15 Lipsia: Teubner, 1900—. Most of the citations of figurative uses have 
to do with pledges of peace, signs of submission, and the like; e.g.: 
Marcus Aurelius: Epistula ad Frontonem, p. 26, 18N: Manus do, vicisti 

. cape coronam. 

Vulgate, Jer. 50, 15: Cuncti filti regis dederunt manum et subiecti 

fuerunt Solomoni. 
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literature. I have been unable to find any note on its history in 
any edition of the writers cited. 

Aside from the Wesley family connections and from the priority 
and familiarity of Shakespeare to all users of the figure but two, 
the only possibility of particular influence (and that a tenuous one) 
lies between Samuel Wesley and John Ford. There is probably a 
link between them. Samuel Wesley was an Exeter College, Oxford, 
man.'® So, probably, was John Ford.*’ The two were eighty-three 
years apart. That the Reverend Samuel Wesley was interested in 
belles-lettres and thus might have read Ford’s play at Oxford or 
later seems not improbable from the many evidences of his literary 
interests.‘° Of the figurative uses of to shake hands here noted, 
Wesley’s (“ Time has shaken me by the hand”) and Ford’s “ A’ 
has shook hands with time”) are closest. 


ArTHUR PALMER Hupson 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


THE HITCHITI NAME OF SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


A famous body of water known as Silver Springs is situated near 
Ocala, in Marion County, Florida. Its maximum depth is approxi- 
mately eighty feet; but even at this great depth the bottom is 
distinctly visible because of the remarkable transparency of the - 
water, which rushes upwards through large openings in the rocky 
bed of the spring. No map of Florida records any Indian name 
for Silver Springs. But last December Chief William Osceola told 
me that the Indians call the spring [’hatttlin ’Kattki]. This name 
seems to be a compound of Hitchiti hautli, “ prairie,” in, “ its ”— 
with change of [-n] to [-n] before a following [k]—and kawki, 
“pits,” “excavations,” a term apparently referring to the deep 


** Southey, op. et ed. cit., 1, 9, says that Exeter College records show 
that Samuel Wesley deposited his caution money September 26, 1684, and 
received certain money in return in January, 1687. 

17 Alumni Oxoniensis, The Members of the University of Oxford, 1500- 
1714, 2 vols., ed. by Joseph Foster, Oxford, 1891, m, 515. A John Ford 
thought to be the dramatist matriculated in 1601. 

** For example, he was author of An Epistle to a Friend Concerning 
Poetry (1700). Vide Southey and the DNB. 
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clefts through which the water rises from its limestone base. Never- 
theless there is a difficulty here; for havitli signifies not only 
“prairie,” but also “light,” “splendor.” The name, then, may 
be freely translated by “ wells of light.” 
A. READ 
Louisiana State University 


A NOTE ON ENGLISH FIGURES OF SPEECH 


This note is offered merely as a supplement to the information 
The Oxford English Dictionary gives concerning the first appear- 
ance in English of the names of figures of speech. It is composed 
of two lists. The first gives the dates of publication of Tudor 
rhetorics which are here relevant. The second shows, for each 
figure named, a discrepancy between the date of publication of the 
Tudor rhetoric in which it first appeared and the date given in 
The Oxford English Dictionary as “ its earliest known occurrence.” 


I 
isa uit Richard Sherry, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes. 
ee , Figures of Grammer and Rhethorike. 
2 eae Henry Peacham, The Garden of Eloquence. 
| re Dudley Fenner, The Artes of Logike and Rethorike. 
ere Henry Peacham, The Garden of Eloquence. A revised edition. 
it 


Anacoenosis: 1550, 1589;* anastrophe: 1550, 1577; antanaclasis: 1550, 
1646; anthypophora: 1555, 1589; antimetabole: 1577, 1589; antiptosis: 
1550, 1657; antistrophe: 1550, 1625; antonomasia: 1550, 1589; aphaeresis: 
1550, 1611; apocope: 1550, 1591; apodiowis: 1577, 1657; apodiais: 1593, 
1623; apophasis: 1550, 1657; aporia: 1550, 1589; asyndeton: 1550, 1589; 
barbarism: 1550, 1579; cacemphaton: 1555, 1622; cacozelia: 1550, 1579; 
catachresis: 1550, 1589; climax: 1550, 1589; diaeresis: 1555, 1611; 
dialysis: 1550, 1586; diastole: 1555, 1578; diasyrmus: 1550, 1678; ecthlip- 
sis: 1577, 1657; emphasis: 1577, 1764; enallage: 1577, 1583; epenthesis: 
1550, 1657; epewegesis: 1577, 1621; epiphonema: 1555, 1579; epiphora: 
1577, 1678; epiplewis: 1550, 1678; epistrophe: 1584, 1647; epitrope: 1550, 
1657; erotesis: 1550, 1657; erotema: 1550, 1589; hendiadys: 1577, 1586; 
homocoteleuton: 1550, 1586; hyperbaton: 1555, 1579; hypotyposis: 1577, 


1JIn each case, the first date is that of the rhetoric named in List I in 
which the figure appeared and the second is that given in OED as “its 
earliest known occurrence.” 
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1583; hysteron proteron: 1555, 1565; icon: 1577, 1676; litotes: 1550, 1657; 
macrology: 1550, 1616; metabasis: 1550, 1577; metalepsis: 1550, 1577; 
metaplasm: 1577, 1617; mycterismus: 1550, 1593; prosopopoeia: 1550, 
1561; paragoge: 1555, 1656; paroemia: 1550, 1586; paronomasia: 1577, 
1579; perissology: 1550, 1583; pleonasm: 1550, 1586; polyptoton: 1584, 
1586; polysyndeton: 1577, 1589; procatalepsis: 1577, 1586; solecism: 
1550, 1577; syllepsis: 1550, 1577; symploce: 1550, 1577; synonymy: 1550, 
1657; systole: 1550, 1577; tautology: 1550, 1579; tmesis: 1550, 1577; 
zeugma: 1550, 1586. 
WARREN TAYLOR 
Oberlin College 


A FRENCH FAUSTSPLITTER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Although the French translation of the Volksbuch of Faust, 
published in 1598, was reprinted fourteen times in the course of the 
following two centuries, A. Tille* and A. Kippenberg? list only 
half a dozen, all of them non-literary, works in which Faust was 
named in France until 1650. Thus, it is of interest to record a 
passage in Pierre Le Moyne’s Traité du poeme heroique,> forming 
the preface of his epic poem, Saint Louys ou la sainte Couronne 
reconquise (1653-1658), in which the learned Jesuit poet * men- 
tions Faust’s name: 


La Magie peut estre employée, & contribuer au Merueilleux; mais elle 
a besoin d’estre moderée; & il ne luy faut pas souffrir de mettre la main 
a tout, & de se mesler de toutes choses. Elle deuient importune, quand 
elle se fait voir trop souuent, & qu’elle affecte d’estre tofijours sur la 
Scene. Et l’on se doit souuenir, que d’ajofiter enchantemens 4 enchantemens, 
& illusions 4 illusions, comme a fait l’Arioste; ce n’est pas faire un Poéme, 
e’est faire une Rapsodie de Sortileges, pareille 4 la Vie d’Apulée, ou & 
celle du Docteur Fauste.® 


1 Die Faustsplitter in der Literatur des sechzehnten bis achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts nach den dltesten Quellen, Berlin, E. Felber, 1900. 

2 Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg, I (1921), 321 ff.; Iv (1924), 282 ff.; 
viIIr (1930), 249 ff.; rx (1931), 198 ff. 

° Cf. R. C. Williams, The Merveilleux in the Epic, Paris, H. Champion, 
1925, p. 27 ff. 

*Cf. H. Chérot, Etudes sur la vie et les euvres du P. Le Moyne, Paris, 
1887. 

®P. Le Moyne, op. cit., Paris, Thomas Iolly, 1666, Preface, no pagination. 
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The significance of the passage is demonstrated by the fact that 
aside from Palma-Cayet’s translation, Hamilton’s l’Enchanteur 
Faustus, written about 1700, was considered by Herzfeld the only 
proof of the survival of the Faust Legend in France. That 
rhapsody of witchcraft, as Le Moyne contemptuously calls it, was 
evidently well known among cultured French readers about the 

- middle of the seventeenth century. 


ARPAD STEINER 


Hunter College 


HAUPTMANN’S UTOPIAN FANTASY, DIE INSEL DER 
GROSSEN MUTTER 


No work of Hauptmann’s has been so completely and consistently 
misunderstood as his Utopian fantasy Die Insel der GroBen Mutter. 
Its misfortune is the tone of gentle irony and light banter which 
pervades its pages, leaving the reader with the impression that the 
novel is entertainment rather than literature. Actually it is both. 
The fantastic character of the plot, the wealth of romantic de- 
scription of a paradisial nature, and its lucid and graceful prose 
carry the reader from cover to cover with the speed of light fiction. 
But if we read a little more attentively we find that Die Insel der 
GroBen Mutter is a philosophical work of fiction in the same sense 
as its more pompous forerunner Atlantis. The difference is that in 
Atlantis the “philosophy” obtruded itself so strongly on the 
reader’s attention that it destroyed the novel as a work of art. Here 
the speculative interest has been kept under such rigid control that 
most students of Hauptmann have missed the philosophical under- 
current altogether. 

The key to the proper understanding of Hauptmann’s novel will 


*G. Herzfeld, “ Zur Geschichte der Faustsage in England und Frank- 
reich,” Festschrift Adolf Tobler, etc., Braunschweig, G. Westermann, 1905, 
p. 191. Prof. H. C. Lancaster has kindly called my attention to another 
Faustsplitter in a French drama somewhat prior to Le Moyne’s Saint 
Louys: Charles Beys, in Les Illustres Fous, acted probably in 1651 and 
published in 1653, makes an allusion to “le scavoir qu’avoit le Docteur 
Faust.” Cf. on this interesting passage H. C. Lancaster, A History of 
French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1932, Part II, p. 736. 
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be found by relating it to the central theme in all his writings: 
the conflict between the Pagan and the Christian views of life. I 
have argued elsewhere * that the course of Hauptmann’s “ thought ” 
may be described as a perpetual oscillation between the polar oppo- 
sites of Paganism and Christianity in the Nietzschean interpreta- 
tion of these terms. In his Pagan moods Hauptmann is an aristo- 
cratic individualist, a soldier in the war for the emancipation of 
the flesh, occupied exclusively with the interests of this world— 
diesseitig—, a “naive” artist. On the other hand, Hauptmann 
the Christian is a democrat and communist (in the non-political 
sense of these words), an idealist dreaming of the beyond—jen- 
seitig—, a “ sentimental ” artist. The Utopian fantasy with which 
we are here concerned is a product of one of Hauptmann’s Pagan 
moods. It is, in fact, the final link in the chain of Pagan works 
which began with Die versunkene Glocke. But Die Insel der 
GroBen Mutter differs from Hauptmann’s other writings in the 
same genre in that it confines itself largely to one specific Pagan 
problem ;: the eternal war between the sexes. » 

The Pagan attitude towards woman is a mixture of fear and 
contempt. Only the shallow-minded, says Nietzsche, can dream 
of equal rights, claims and obligations between the sexes, where the 
necessary relation should be one of constant tension and hostility. 
The man who has depth of mind and desires can only think of 
woman as Orientals do: as a possession, as confinable property, 
predestined for servitude and fulfilling her mission in this state. 
He must take his stand in this matter upon the immense ration- 
ality of Asia, upon the superiority of Asiatic instinct, as the Greeks 
from Homer to Pericles did, becoming 7 stricter, more 
Oriental, towards woman.’ 

In this war between the sexes there is no possibility of truce or 
arbitration. Either man or woman must win the conflict. Nietzsche 
complains that modern woman has been pampered by the French 
Revolution, and even more by “modern ideas.”* And from the 
Pagan point of view it is a just complaint. For Johann Rosmer’s 
vision of companionship and equality between man and woman is 


1 Paganism and Christianity in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Work. A paper 
read before the annual convention of the Modern Language Association, 
December 1937. 

2 Nietzsche: Werke (Kréner edition), vu, 196. 

Tbid., vir, 197. 
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essentially a Christian vision, thoroughly in harmony with the 
democratic, egalitarian outlook of Christianity as a way of life. 
And this ideal keeps recurring in times of Christian ascendancy ; 
it is the dream of the “ Christian ” Goethe of the Iphigenia period, 
of the German romanticists, of the naturalists and expressionists, 
ultimately going back to the Christian cult of the Virgin Mary. 


The women who are stranded on Ile des Dames belong to the 
intellectual élite of pre-war Europe and have therefore been in- 
fected with twentieth century ideas about women’s rights and the 
equality of the sexes. Here is their opportunity to build up a 
civilization without male interference. They accept the challenge, 
and they do in fact create a society of their own—a Christian 

« matriarchate. The ideological basis of this new civilization is ably 

stated by Laurence Hobbema in her programmatic speech at the 

dedication of Notre Dame des Dames Church. The failure of 
modern Christianity in the Western world, Laurence says, is due 
to its hostility towards life. “The medieval Christian Church 
trampled under foot the human ground on which it stood, and 
deprived it of all dignity and respect. Life cannot be founded 
on a contempt for life, nor human happiness on a contempt for 
humanity.” * Superfically, this sounds very Pagan indeed; for 
does not Paganism affirm life for its own sake? In the next 
sentence, however, Laurence explains just what she means by “ life.” 

Human society, she says, cannot be founded on contempt for 

woman, who is the bearer of humanity. This hostility to life which 

destroyed the effectiveness of the Christian religion is, therefore, 
the attempt of the Church to put woman on a lower level than 
man. The decay of Western civilization may be traced back to the 
principle of mulier taceat in ecclesia.® 

The high priestess then proceeds to demonstrate woman’s su- 
periority over man. Man, she says, lacks that earth-bound, fertile 
way of thinking which is the prerogative of the mother. Woman 
may think less, but her thinking is more essential. If Europe had 
been organized on a matriarchal basis, Christ’s doctrine of brotherly 
love would have been realized long ago. For love itself is born of 


“Gerhart Hauptmann: Das epische Werk in sechs Teilen (Berlin, 1935), 
v, 120. 
5 Tbid., p. 121. 
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woman; not only because she is the source of all life, but because 
she bears the germ of life within her over a period of nine months. 
Only during this stretch of time and in this relationship is human 
love effective. From this mystery alone did the pure and lofty 
idea of caritas develop in the course of time, reaching man only at 
a much later stage. The social conscience, too, is born of woman; 
its first manifestations are the suckling, care, protection and edu- 
cation which the mother gives her child. Man’s normal instinct, 
on the other hand, is to abandon his children; he is by nature an 
unsocial animal. 

In the same dedicatory speech Laurence emphasizes the fact that 
the new society which is being created on Ile des Dames will have 
the welfare of all humanity at heart; in other words, it will be 
cosmopolitan, transcending the narrow bounds of tribe, nation or 
race. And the new religion which she proclaims is not a Pagan 
cult, with priests and propitiatory rites, but a spiritual mysticism, 
a religion in which each human being may commune directly with 
the Deity. It is an abstract, intellectual faith in comparison with 
the polytheistic pantheism which later develops on the male section 
of the island. 

Love, caritas, suppression of the individual for the sake of the 
community, the goal of universal brotherhood, the conception of 
religion as a spiritual experience—these are “ Christian ” ideals in 
the Nietzschean use of the term. There are other Christian fea- 
tures in the civilization of Ile des Dames; for instance, the vege- 
tarian diet which the women adopt out of a moral aversion to the 
slaughter of animals, and the banishment of male children to a 
remote corner of the island as a substitute for killing them. Both. 
practices are prompted by “humanitarian” considerations. And 
the whole Mukalinda cult, in itself a symbol of woman’s desire for 
independence from man, is of course thoroughly Christian in 
spirit ; indeed it is but the cult of the Virgin Mary thinly disguised. 

In sharp contrast to the Christian civilization which the women 
of Ile des Dames have established, stands that which is built up by 
their male offspring on the corner of the island to which they have 
been exiled. The symbol of this masculine society is the hand; it « 
is essentially earth-bound, realistic, frankly recognizing the pri- 
mary importance of the sensuous, material side of life, and erect- 
ing the whole scale of spiritual values—religion, science and art— 
on this solid basis. 
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The whole enormous realm of human activity [Phaon tells the visiting 
delegation of women] which comes within the sphere of thinking man, 
from the lowest to the highest, from the most sordid to the most alluring 
. . . from the crudest to the most refined . . . makes use of the human 
hand. . . . It is impossible to exaggerate the revolution that will take 
place here, once the hand is elevated from its position of contempt to the 
rank of highest aristocracy.® 


The fundamental difference in outlook between the two civiliza- 
tions is ably summarized by Rodberte Kalb when she characterizes 
the nature of man as centrifugal, while that of woman is centri- 
petal. Woman’s horizon is so much narrower than man’s, because 
she is so intimately bound to the family, which is a sedentary insti- 
tution, whereas man is able to give free scope to his nomadic 
tendencies, engage in voyage and discovery, penetrate into un- 
known regions and thus conquer nature. Woman’s mission pre- 
scribes for her a life of intensity, both in the physical and spiritual 
spheres.’ In other words, the Pagan civilization of the men strives 
to achieve the full development of human individuality, whereas 
the women, as we saw above, have attempted to subjugate the 
rights of the individual in favor of the community. “ Everything 
here proceeds with such verve and freedom” remarks Rodberte 
enviously during the tour of inspection, “one scarcely feels the 
captivity of Ile des Dames.” * She tries to convince herself that 
the feminine gifts are superior, since the anarchistic qualities of 
the male do not make for good citizenship. But the involuntary 
expressions of admiration which escape the women’s lips tell a dif- 
ferent tale. “ They’re above us” Anni Priachtel admits. “ While 
we were busy creating a mythology, the ‘ good-for-nothings’ were 
thumbing their noses at us in a shocking manner.” ® 

The Pagan civilization of the males is active, dynamic in char- 
acter; that of the women passive, contemplative, intellectual. The 
men are content to worship the spirits of nature, without worrying 
about dogmas or theologies. Hence they find time to build navies 
and explore the world. Their imagination spends itself, not in 
reconciling the ways of God to man, but in conquering empires or 
achieving such “ obvious impossibilities ” as human flight. 

But the supreme triumph of man over woman lies in the sphere 
of eros. Women may boast of their indispensibility as the pro- 


° Ibid., pp. 224-5. 8 Ibid., p. 216; cf. also p. 231. 
* Ibid., pp. 230-1. ® Ibid., p. 218. 
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creators of the human race. They may invent Mukalinda myths 
and fables about immaculate conception. But how long would the 
matriarchate have lasted if Phaon had not been rescued in the 
boat along with the women? Woman is ultimately dependent on 
man, as man is on woman. That is the first unpleasant lesson the 
matriarchate is forced to learn. But that is not all. Whenever the 
two sexes work together, the natural superiority of the male will ° 
not be long in asserting itself. In her inaugural speech Laurence 
had cited with disapproval the belief of prominent European psy- 
chologists that a permanent hostility exists between the sexes. She 
had implied that in the new State which was being founded on Ile 
des Dames that enmity would make way for a new equality. The 
course of events belies her faith. At every turn the women pro- 
claim their superiority, only to find in the end that their claims 
have no basis in fact. The ‘ good-for-nothings’ have come out on 
top after all. 


Two qualities of Hauptmann’s novel were singled out at the be- 
ginning of this paper: its subtle irony and its racy style. These 
features are certainly not characteristic of Hauptmann’s work, not 
even in its lighter moods. And in this respect Die Insel der GroBen 
Mutter is unique among his writings. It is really French rather 
than German in spirit. One thinks of Anatole France, for ex- 
ample, that master of irony and light grace; and the Hauptmann 
of the Insel does not suffer by the comparison. The analogy with 
Anatole France might be pursued further. The French novelist, 
too, makes the conflict between Paganism and Christianity a cen- 
tral theme in his writings. But he never allows his philosophic 
interest to suppress the artist in him. Hauptmann has not always 
succeeded in being first and foremost an artist. That he has done 
so in this instance is clear when we see how completely his Utopian 
fantasy has been misunderstood by contemporary German criti- 
cism, simply because its “ philosophy ” was not written all over its 
face. 

H. STEINHAUER 


University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Canada 
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SHELLEY AND PIECES OF IRISH HISTORY 


When Shelley visited Ireland in February, 1812, it is well known 
that among his many efforts to call to the attention of the world 
the frightful conditions existing there he projected with John 
. Lawless, an ardent patriot and newspaper man, a history of that 
unhappy country. A large portion of that work was actually 
printed. But no one has been able to identify Shelley’s hand in it. 

Professor Edward Dowden, referring to Shelley’s sketches as 
“ passages of Irish history ” and as “ Pieces of Irish History,” * 
asserted that Shelley’s portion of it was not included in the pub- 
lished volume. “The manuscript pages,” he went on to say, 
“ accompanied him to Devonshire, where Miss Hitchener read them 
with delight and melancholy indignation.” * Dowden quoted from 
a letter of Shelley to Hookham, the London publisher, dated 
August 18, 1812, the following: 


I send you a copy of a work which I have procured from America, and 
which I am exceedingly anxious should be published. It develops, as you 
will perceive by the most superficial reading, the actual state of republi- 
canized Ireland, and appears to me above all things calculated to remove 
the prejudices which have too long been cherished of that oppressed coun- 
try, and to strike the oppressors with dismay. 


“No other clue besides these words,” observed Professor Dowden, 
“remains by which to trace out and identify this work which 
Shelley regarded as so beneficent and so formidable.” 

It is the purpose of this article to show that Professor Dowden 
was in error in ascribing to Shelley Pieces of Irish History and 
that the American work, “so beneficent and so formidable,” was a 
work of the same title compiled and in part written by William 
James MacNeven. 

In a letter from Harriet to Catherine Nugent, of August 11, 
1812, we find a very pertinent statement: 


Your friend and our friend, Bessy,* has been reading ‘ Pieces of Irish 
History,’ and is so much enraged with the characters there mentioned 
that nothing will satisfy her desire of revenge but the printing and pub- 


1 See Letter to Thomas Charles Medwin, March 20, 1812. 
2 Life of Shelley, 1, 257, 337. 
8 Ibid., 257. 
“Elizabeth Hitchener. 
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lishing of them to exhibit to the world those characters which are (shame- 
ful to say) held up as beings possessing every amiable quality, whilst their 
hearts are as bad as it is possible to be. They will be shown to the world 
in a new light. ... Percy intends to print some proposals for printing 
Pieces of Irish History, saying that everyone whether Irish or English 
ought to read them. 


And in a short paragraph attached to Harriet’s letter Shelley 
himself said: “We are determined at any rate to publish the 
Irish History. It is a matter of doubt with me whether any book- 
seller will dare to put his name to it.” Professor Dowden, on the 
basis of this statement, identified “ Pieces of Irish History ” with 
Shelley’s contribution to the Lawless-Shelley History of Ireland. 
If this production had been Shelley’s would not Harriet have let 
it be known in this rather long account of the book? There is 
nothing in this letter or in any other to lead one to think that 
Shelley was the author. Neither he nor Harriet ever spoke of the 
work as Shelley’s. 

Professor Dowden never suspected that the “ work ” which Shel- 
ley had recently procured from America and “ Pieces of Irish His- 
tory ” might be identical. And so far as I am aware Shelley stu- 
dents have accepted Professor Dowden’s ascription of Pieces of 
Irish History to Shelley. But my search among American publica- 
tions touching Irish affairs around 1798 brought to light a rare 
little volume entitled “ Pieces of Irish History.”*° Here was the 
“work” from America which Shelley considered “so beneficent 


5 Pieces of Irish History, Illustrative of the Condition of the Catholics 
of Ireland of the Origin And Progress of the Political system Of the United 
Irishmen; And of their Transactions with the Anglo-Irish Government. 
New York, 1807. William James MacNeven (1763-1841), a distinguished 
Irish physician, who joined the United Irishmen, became a leading figure 
in the rebellion of 1798, labored valiantly for an independent Irish republic 
patterned after the American and French constitutions, was the Irish 
emissary to France, was an officer in the French Army, sailed for America, 
July 4, 1805; became a professor in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Columbia). MacNeven, O’Connor, and Emmet had given to the 
Anglo-Irish government a full account of the insurrection. This report was 
printed in garbled form in the British State Papers. Incensed at this 
gross misrepresentation of the true state of affairs in Ireland, MacNeven 
had the original document printed in New York under the title of “ Pieces 
of Irish History,” and copies sent to Dublin for distribution. Shelley 
naturally wished to see a British edition of a book that was “to strike 
the oppressors with dismay.” 
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and so formidable ”—one calculated to throw the oppressors of 
Ireland into dismay; but what is more significant, here was a book 
with the exact title which Harriet had used in her letter to her 
friend. That Shelley knew MacNeven’s Pieces of Irish History 
can hardly be doubted, for he was in contact with MacNeven’s 
closest friends—Lawless, Curran, Finnerty, Stockdale. From them 
he must have heard of the work or have had a copy of the book, 
which he was urging Hookham to publish. Then, too, it would be 
quite unlikely that Harriet would refer to one of Shelley’s own 
writings by the exact title of a work well known to her circle. 
Shelley, Harriet, and Miss Hitchener were solely interested in 
seeing a London edition of this “so beneficent and so formidable ” 
book. The British public was in almost complete ignorance of 
conditions in Ireland, for anything condemning the Anglo-Irish 
government was never allowed to circulate. But there had been 
a recent change in the British foreign office, a fact which may have 
led Shelley to hope that Hookham would publish this important 
work. No London edition can be found, indicating that Hookham 
refused. And thus we hear nothing more of “ Pieces of Irish 
History.” 

A brief analysis of the contents of the volume will show that 
it was “calculated to remove the prejudices which have too long 
been cherished of that oppressed country.” An Introduction sets 
forth the reasons, strikingly similar to those advanced by Shelley 
to Hookham, for the publication of the book. The first hundred 
forty-four pages of the text, by Thomas Addis Emmet, give a his- 
tory of Ireland and an eye-witness account of the causes of the re- 
bellion of 1798, and the part played by the leaders of the United 
Irishmen. Then follow a digest of the obnoxious Popery laws, 
and the Memoirs of Emmet, O’Connor, and MacNeven, with their 
examination before the Irish House of Lords. To this portion of 
the book Harriet’s description applies. 

The two ideas stressed in this book are Catholic emancipation 
and Parliamentary reform, and on the same grounds urged by 
Shelley in his Irish pamphlets. It is argued that all religious dis- 
qualifications should be abolished; universal suffrage be granted; 
tithes be abolished; separation from England be sought by peace- 
able means, at first—then by force, if necessary; a system of uni- 
versal education be established; societies be formed to promote 
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these ideas. Englishmen like Castlereagh and Beresford are held 
up to scorn, and even certain Irishman, Grattan in particular, are 
censured. The one underlying purpose of Pieces of Irish History 
was to set forth the true state of conditions in Ireland—the 
avowed purpose Shelley advanced to Hookham for an English 
edition. 

In conclusion it may be said that it is inconceivable that Shelley 
would have used the exact title of a book well known to him and 
his friends, or that Harriet should have fabricated a title of her 
own for a manuscript production of her husband. It is therefore 
more logical to assume that the book which Harriet was reading 
was MacNeven’s Pieces of Irish History, that the “so beneficent 
and so formidable book” urged on Hookham by Shelley was the 
same Pieces of Irish History, and that Professor Dowden was in 
error in ascribing to Shelley a work of the same title. 


Davip LEE CLARK 
The University of Texas 


BURNS AT ELLISLAND 


On October 18, 1790, Robert Ainslie wrote Agnes McLehose 
(“ Clarinda”) au account of a visit he had just paid their com- 
mon friend Robert Burns. Important as a picture of Burns at a 
disputed period, Ainslie’s letter also reveals his own snobbishness 
and shows that he and Burns’ former sweetheart were on affec- 
tionate terms. The letter follows: * 


Dumfries 18th Octr. 1790 
I promised to write my Dear Friend and for that End now Seat myself at 
Dumfries—I have been with Burns since Friday— and as his duty as Excise- 
man engaged him this day, I have taken the Opportunity of coming here to 
Visit this Town— You desired that I should let you hear every thing 
regarding him & his family and how I was pleased— This is a difficult 
question as my short room here will not permitt me to be so full as I might- 


1From a photographic facsimile of the original manuscript in the pos- 
session of the Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, of Washington, D. C., 
through whose kindness I am permitted to publish it. Printed in part in 
R. Chambers, The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Edinburgh and London, 
i, 142. 
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and part of the Question admitis of Double Answers— I was pleased with 
Burns’ hearty welcome of me— and it was an addition to his pleasure, that 
my Arrival was upon his Kirn night, when he Expected some of his friends 
to help make merry, but much displeased with the Company when they 
arrived— They consisted of a Vulgar looking Tavern keeper from Dumfries; 
and his Wife more Vulgar— Mr. Miller of Dalswinton’s Gardener and his 
Wife— and said Wife’s Sister— and a little fellow from Dumfries, who had 
been a Clerk— These were the Strangers, and the rest of the Company who 
are inmates of the house were Burns’ Sister, who Acts,? and Mrs. Burns’ 
Sister, who are Two common looking Girls who act as their Servants— and 
3 Male and female cousins who had been Shearing for him— We spent the 
evening in the common way on Such occasions of Dancing, and Kissing 
the Lasses at the End of every dance- With regard to the helpmate She 
Seems Vulgar & Common-place in a considerable degree— and pretty round 
& fat— She is however a kind Body in her Own way, and the husband 
Tolerably Attentive to her— As to the house, it is ill contrived— and pretty 
Dirty, and Hugry Mugry- Tho last, not least Our Friend himself is as 
ingenious as ever, and Seemd very happy with the Situation I have 
described— His Mind however now appears to me to be a great Mixture 
of the poet and the Excise Man— One day he Sitts down and Writes a 
Beautiful poem— and the Next he Seizes a cargo of Tobacco from some 
unfortunate Smuggler— or Roups out some poor Wretch for Selling liquors 
without a License From his conversation he Seems to be frequently among 
the Great— but No Attention is paid by people of any rank to his wife— 
Having found that his farm does not answer he is about to Give it up, 
and depend wholly on the Excise— 

Now, having given you such a description of those you wished to hear of, 
As to myself, that Cursed melancholy, which I was complaining of, has 
been daily increasing— and All Burns’ Jokes cannot dispell it— I sit silent 
& frail even amidst Mirth— and instead of that joyous Laugh which I used 
to have I frequently discover the Tear start into my Eyes, and Sigh most 
piteously— I know of no Sufficient reason for Such Misery, but the Effect 
of constitution, and am sorry now to be Obliged to go among absolute 
Strangers— Nothing under the Sun would be so agreeable as Seeing you, 
and a letter from you would be the next Best- If you address? write to 
me, address to me to be left till called for at the post office of Ayr, where 
I shall be in a few days— and for fear of Accidents in that country, you may 
use the letter A or any such, if you speak of Burns. 

Burns & I drunk your health on Saturday at an inn & to Settle the matter 
Got both Exceedingly drunk— you need say nothing of this letter to any 
Body 

yours most affectionately 
Mrs. McLehose R. Ainslie 
Lamont’s Land 
Canongate 
Edinr. 


2The words “who Acts” and “address” are crossed out. 
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Is it not plain that Ainslie, uncomfortable at Ellisland, was 
puzzled that Burns seemed “ very happy ” in his “ Hugry Mugry ” 
household, and “ tolerably attentive ” to his “ pretty round & fat” 
wife? For Ainslie, like many before and after him, forgot or re- 
fused to recognize that Burns had spent his first twenty-eight years 
in just such surroundings as Ellisland and among just such people 
as those present at his Kirn night. But the appreciative critic 
should never forget Burns was, in Henley’s phrase, “ essentially 
and unalterably a peasant,” and it is as a reminder of this cardinal 
fact that Ainslie’s letter is of notable importance. 


Rosert T. FirzHueH 
The University of Maryland 


DID GRANDVILLE INSPIRE THE JLE DES PINGOUINS? 


In 1856, when Anatole France was a boy of twelve, he could 
easily have seen—possibly more easily than he could have failed to 
see—a picture of a Penguin Island with humanly costumed pen- 
guins, accompanied by a text which raised the question of the 
destiny of their souls on the day of judgment. 

The volume containing this is the Scénes de la Vie privée et 
publique des animaux,’ an illustrated recuetl by various authors, 
somewhat resembling Les Frangats peints par eux-mémes * but with 
animal characters, the whole work definitely centered on the ani- 
mal illustrations by Grandville.* The edition of 1856 is not the 
first; the material contained in it appeared in fascicles as early as 
1840-42. France could conceivably have seen these; what is worthy 
of notice is that there was at least this one edition which appeared 
and was certainly sold in the miliew in which he lived, at a time 
when we may well assume that it would have made a maximum of 
impression on him. This edition contained texts by Balzac, Nodier, 
Janin, Sand, and even Musset, whose Histoire d’un Merle blanc 
was written with Grandville in mind.* But about a third of the 


1 Marescq et Cie., Librairie Centrale des Publications illustrées & vingt 
centimes, Paris, 1856. A part had been previously published by Hetzel. 

? Paris, edited by L. Curmer, 1840-42. 

>The nom de plume of Jean-Ignace-Isidore Gérard (1803-1847). 

“A fact perhaps less well-known than it should be with relation to this 
charming tale. 
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items, together with the essential editing of the collection, were the 
work of P.-J. Stahl, and among his contributions is to be found 
the Vie et Opinions philosophiques d’un pingouin. 

On first glance, Grandville’s illustrations are more striking than 
Stahl’s text, and two of them in particular. One represents L’ile 
des Pingouins, with four birds, two of them penguins, partially 
clad in human costume. The most prominent is a penguin with 
monocle and high silk hat perched gravely on a wave-washed rock 
in the foreground. The other picture, occupying the climactic 
position at the end of the story, is that of a female penguin, elabo- 
rately attired, with penguin’s head but human hands, a hat with 
many plumes, a fur cape trimmed with ermine, narrow waist, and 
flowing skirt. It might well inspire a meditation on costume in 
general. The words beneath the illustration are: Ne la trouvez- 
vous pas jolie? but they might equally well be: Tombe-t-elle 
bien? ® or perhaps: elle s’éloigna a pas menus en se balangant sur 
les hanches.® 

Yet it is probably the text which offers the best reasons for 
making a rapprochement between this work and that of Anatole 
France. The Stahl “autobiography” is that of a penguin phi- 
losopher, and while he is given no name it is true of him as of 
France’s Jacquot le Philosophe that he composa une sorte de réctt 
moral dans lequel il représentait d’une fagon comique et forte les 
actions diverses des hommes; et il y méla plusieurs traits de Vhis- 
toire de son propre pays,’ if we allow for the hommes being pre- 
sented as animals. Part of Stahl’s narrative is an attack on 
Fourierism, part is general satire (far from being on a level with 
France’s of course) and the last part deals with the Penguin 
Island and its king. 

All this is hardly definite enough, however, for us to say that it 
is not coincidence, and the greater part of Stahl’s account has no 
resemblance to that of France. It is the first paragraph of Chapter 
V of the Vie et Opinions philosophiques d’un pingouin which 
should arrest the attention of whoever has read the opening part of 
L’Ile des pingouins. Stahl’s penguin philosopher meditates: 


5A. France, Oeuvres complétes, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1929, Vol. xvii, 
p. 69. 
Ibid. 


 Ibid., p. 11. 
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Que penses-tu des Pingouins, Dieu supréme? Que feras-tu d’eux au jour 
du jugement? A quoi as-tu songé quand tu as promis la résurrection des 
corps? 


If to these questions one objects: “ But they are not baptised! ” 
and then answers oneself: “They are not human . . . but they 
look like people . . . they might be baptized accidentally, if the 
person baptizing could not see very well,” one would arrive by 
natural association of ideas at the apparently very unnatural asso- 
ciation of ideas offered by the whole episode of Saint Maél. 

It would be presumptuous to say that this was the line of thought 
evoked in the young, or the older, Anatole France by a book which 
we cannot prove that he read. We have every right to say that if 
he did read it several of the more surprising concepts of the earlier 
portions of the Ile des Pingouins are accounted for, or can be so, 
very reasonably. And we repeat that there is every likelihood that 
he read it; one tends in time to find the things to which one is 
attracted if they are reasonably available. Young France haunted 
the bookstalls at some of which this work was available, and he was 
attracted to monsters, to the fantastic, to engravings, to Callot * 

. surely then to Grandville! Already interested in hagiogra- 
phy, he would have been attracted by the question of the disposi- 
tion of the Penguins’ souls, and have related it to the saints’ lives 
where equally strange questions are found. 

Whatever the external reasons for thinking it likely that France 
read this work, the real reasons for thinking so are internal. Here, 
long before L’Ile des Pingouins, is a work containing: A Penguin 
Island, called so by name; Penguins in human costume; ° a Pen- 
guin philosopher who has commented in comic form both on other 
lands and on his own; the question of the status of the Penguins at 
the day of judgment. 

B. FitcH 

The Ohio State University 


5 See E. P. Dargan, Anatole France (1844-1896), New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, and especially Chapter v. 

° “ C’est une chose d’une grande conséquence que d’habiller les Pingouins.” 
France, op. cit., p. 67. 
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AN ERROR IN THE TEXT OF ALARCON’S LAS 
PAREDES OYEN 


In Ruiz de Alarcén’s Las Paredes Oyen (11, ii), Beltran, servant 
of don Juan, thinking it paradoxical for his master to try to win 
dona Ana by doubling the risk of losing her, applies to the situa- 
tion an epigram of Martial. According to the text of the edition 
of Alfonso Reyes, his six line speech is as follows: 


Traduzido, 
dize assi, en lenguage nuestro: 
“ Queriendo [Fanio] huir 
sus contrarios, se maté.” 
iNo es furor, pregunto yo, 
para no morir, morir?* 


It is evident from the punctuation that the translation of the epi- 
gram is to be taken as “ Queriendo Fanio huir sus contrarios, se 
maté.” The last two lines of the speech thus must be thought of 
as Beltran’s comment on the quotation. Reference to other edi- 
tions finds support for this interpretation; all those consulted 
punctuate the passage as above.” Even the French translation of 
1862 reads: 
Traduit dans notre langue, voici ce qu’il dit:—‘‘ Vannius, voulant éviter 


ses ennemis, se tua.”—N’est-ce pas folie, je vous demande, moi, que de se 
tuer pour ne pas mourir? § 


Martial, however, wrote: 


2 Clasicos Castellanos, xxxvii (Madrid, 1922), p. 177. I have corrected 
Fano to Fanio, line 3. 

? Comedias Escogidas de don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza (Tomo I, 
Madrid, 1826; Tomo 1, Madrid, 1829), 1, p. 435; Tesoro del Teatro 
Espafiol . . . por don Juan Eugenio de Ochoa (Paris, Baudry, 1838), Iv, 
p. 508a; Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, Tomo xx (Madrid, 1852), p. 
5la; Comedias Escogidas de D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (Vols. Iv, v, vi of 
Biblioteca Selecta de Autores Clasicos, Madrid, Imprenta Nacional, 1867), 
Vv, p. 423; Teatro Selecto de D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, Precedido 
de su biografia por Manuel Gonzdlez de la Llana (Madrid, Tomds Alonso, 
1868), pp. 161-162; Las Paredes Oyen, edited by Caroline B. Bourland 
(New York, Holt, 1914), p. 70. 

* Les Murs Entendent, in C. Habeneck, Chefs d’@uvre du thédtre espagnol 
(Paris, 1862), p. 317. 
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Hostem cum fugeret, se Fannius ipse peremit. 
hic, rogo, non furor est, ne moriare, mori? ¢ 


The paradox—the punch of the epigram, so to speak—, is in the 
“non furor est, ne moriare mori,” and this Beltran did not over- 
look.’ The last two lines of his speech are very obviously not his 
own words, but a translation of Martial’s second line.* In at least 
seven of the eight printings of Las Paredes Oyen, from 1826 to the 
present,’ editors have by their punctuation failed to make this fact 
clear. 
B. B. AsHcom 


Wayne University 


THE FIRST FRENCH IMITATION OF TASSO’S INVOCA- 
TION TO THE MUSE 


The earliest printed French translation of any part of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme liberata is, so far as we know, Jéréme d’Avost’s ver- 
sion of canto III, reproduced in A. Du Verdier’s Bibliothéque fran- 
coise, in 1584. The same year appeared Jean de Boyssiéres’ 
Croisade (Paris, Pour Robert le Fizelier, 1584; privilége dated 


‘ Epigrammata, 1, 80. Cf. Anthony A. Giulian, Martial and the Epigram 
in Spain in the Siateenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1930), p. 72. Mr. Giulian quotes Beltran’s 
lines and the epigram, but follows without comment the usual punctuation 
of the former. 

5 Neither did the late master of paradox, Gilbert K. Chesterton. Cf. 
“It shows what mistakes one may make,” said the priest sadly. “I never 
should have thought he would be so illogical as to die in order to avoid 
death.” 

—The Scandal of Father Brown (London, Cassell, 1935), p. 200. 
®*The seventeenth century Spaniard could read a Spanish version of the 
epigram by Manuel de Salinas, included by Gracién in the second edition 
(1648) of his Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio: 
Fannio ansioso por huir 
del que su muerte procura, 
se maté; es gran locura 
matarse por no morir? 
—Obras de Lorenzo Gracién. Tomo Segundo ...En Madrid: en la 
Imprenta de Pedro Marin, Afio de 1773. P. 29. 

™T have been unable to consult the Parte Primera de las Comedias de don 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoga. En Madrid, por Juan Gongalez, Afio 
MDCXXVIII, or Teatro de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén con un estudio critico por 
Garcia Ramén (Paris, Garnier, 1884). It would be surprising if the 
princeps indicated the presence of a quotation by any sort of punctuation, 
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June 15, 1583), a mediocre unfinished poem which Michaud’s 
Biographie universelle calls a partial translation of Tasso, and in 
which Goujet, less unjustifiably, saw a desire to imitate Ariosto. 
E. Picot in his brief note on Boyssiéres (Frangais italianisants, 11, 
187-191) lists the work without comment.* 

The adventures recounted in the poem have nothing to do with 
Tasso’s epic. The author relates, in a tone more reminiscent of 
Ariosto than of Tasso, the departure of several armies for the Holy 
Land and their misfortunes in Germany, in Hungary, and before 
Constantinople. Meanwhile Godefroy de Bouillon waits at Metz 
for the coming of spring. Now the curious thing about this frag- 
ment on the Crusades is that, although the poem itself owes noth- 
ing to Tasso, the invocation to the Muse is a direct borrowing from 
Ger. lib., 1, 2-3. This is the first time these famous stanzas appear 
in French dress, and the passage is at least as early as Jéréme 
d’Avost’s translation of canto 111. These verses deserve, for their 
priority rather than for their excellence, to be reproduced here: 


Non, la Muse qui sceint de verdissans lauriers, 
Le front des plus scauants, le front des plus guerriers, 
Mais celle, qui du Ciel guerdonne les fideles, 
D’vne Couronne d’or d’estoilles immortelles 
Vranie celeste, inspire moy l’esprit, 
Pour dire yci, comment le Sepulchre de Christ 
Emplit les ceurs d’ardeur, de fer les mains frangoises 
De pertes les Payens, & ]’Asie de noises. 


Et si ie mesle vn peu le faux parmy le vray, 
Muse pardonne moy. Tu sgais, & ie le scay, 
Que tout le monde accourt, ou le menteur Parnasse 
Dit peu de Verité, en beaucoup de falace. 
Ainsi oingt on de miel le vase medecin 
Pour appaster |’Enfant, l’enfant malade, en fin, 
Trompé, boit l’amertume, & de sa tromperie, 
(Ayant beu le breuuage) il en regoit la vie.? 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 


1] have used the copy, not mentioned by Picot, preserved at the Mazarine 
(22,009). For the opportunity to use this and other Paris libraries dur- 
ing 1935-1936 I wish to express my thanks to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

2 First “course,” st. 4 and 5. Boyssiéres’ volume contains several pre- 
liminary poems, one of which is an Italian “stanza” by L. Roger, whom 
Picot does not include in his gallery of italianisants. 
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The Popular Sermon of the Medieval Friar in England. By 
Homer G. PranpER. New York University, 1937. Pp. 66. 


The Vitae Patrum in Old and Middle English Literature. By 
Constance L. RosENTHAL. University of Pennsylvania, 
1936. Pp. [iii] + 172. 


The Holy Eucharist in Middle English Homiletic and Devotional 
Verse. By Sister Loretta McGarry, A. M. The Catholic 
University of America, 1936. Pp. xix + 283. 


The new impulse given to the study of mediaeval preaching by 
the writings of G. R. Owst and others promises to be felt for many 
seasons. Evidence of the fertility of the field appears in the three 
doctoral dissertations now under review. Dr. Pfander, leaning 
heavily, as all writers on mediaeval preaching must lean, on Owst’s 
work, but himself cultivating his own sector, confines himself to 
the preaching of the friars. In his Prefatory Note the writer says 
that the topic of his proposed investigation is the “ contributions of 
the medieval friars to English literature,” and that “this present 
study . . . is merely an introduction to friar sermons; it proposes 
in no way to be a complete treatment of them.” In the three sec- 
tions now published, the author investigates Conditions of Preach- 
ing and the Nature of the Sermon, The English Verse Sermon, and 
The Popular Prose Sermon. 

Much in the first section will appear familiar to the student of 
the ars praedicandi, but Dr. Pfander raises and answers an im- 
portant question: in what language or languages did the friars 
preach? His answer is that the popular preacher, even before the 
common folk, sometimes used French or Latin, or a combination 
of both, as well as English. When speaking in a foreign tongue he 
might depend upon “ big words ” or “ foreign phrases ” to overawe 
his unschooled audience, or again might interpret his words in 
English. Reading this argument, one wonders whether Chaucer 
in Chauntecleer’s famous interpretation of Latin, is not illustrating 
the attitude of many a preacher toward his ignorant listeners: 


For al so siker as In principio, 

Mulier est hominis confusio,— 

Madame, the sentence of this Latyn ‘is, 

“ Womman is mannes joye and al his blis.” (B. 4353-6) 


The second, and longest, section, The English Verse Sermon, 
is undoubtedly the most important in this study. Here, so far 
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as I can recall, is the first considerable attempt at generalization 
regarding a type of poetry to which belong such pieces as Purity 
and Patience. Not all didactic poems, however, are intended for 
the pulpit. The characteristics of the true verse-sermon the author 
states as follows: 


First of all, an obvious address to an audience, not to a person reading 
the poem to himself, must be present; and in the second place, enough of 
the characteristics of sermon structure to make the conversion of the poem 
into a sermon a simple matter. (P. 29.) 


Fixation of the type thus early in his studies will greatly facilitate 
Dr. Pfander’s future research by excluding from consideration a 
body of material that does not properly belong to his discussion. In 
considering “the contributions of the medieval friar to English 
literature,” however, the writer must interpret liberally the terms 
of his own definition, since Purity and Patience for example, 
though not strictly sermons, may perhaps be numbered among the 
contributions of the friars. 

The third section, on The Popular Prose Sermon, is notable 
chiefly for the publication of the full text of a long popular sermon 
Per Proprium Sanguinem by the Austin Friar John Gregory of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, found in MS. Univ. Oxf. 97, pp. 324- 
339. The importance of printing full texts is enhanced by the 
very scarcity of specimens preserved to us. As Dr. Pfander re- 
marks: 


While I have found few prose sermons of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries written down entirely in English, I can cite a number that were 
addressed to laymen and not “ad clerum,” and were preached in English. 
So few popular sermons by friars have survived because they were probably 
preached ex tempore; that is, they were not read verbatim from manuscript. 
(P. 45.) 


Readers of this dissertation will await with interest the appear- 
ance of Dr. Pfander’s future studies of the mediaeval friar. 

Dr. Rosenthal, in her study of the Vitae Patrum in Old and 
Middle English Literature, is fortunate in coming first to a rich 
and attractive subject. Of her subject the writer says: 


The Vitae Patrum is a collection of biographies and anecdotes concerning 
the early Christian martyrs who took refuge in the deserts of Egypt and 
who led there the ascetic life, waging a constant battle against sins of the 
flesh, and evolving a philosophy of renunciation which has colored Chris- 
tian thought down to our own times. 


In the present study the writer traces the wide dissemination of 
stories from this collection in the vernacular literatures of Europe, 
citing editions in Italian, French, Middle High German, Anglo- 
French, and English. To the appearance of these stories in Old 
and Middle English, however, she gives most attention, showing 
how, by direct borrowing from the Vitae Patrum, or through inter- 
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mediate Latin or vernacular sources, the lives of the Egyptian 
martyrs became familiar in England. It is possible here to men- 
tion only a few well known instances. The Casket Story, that in a 
late form appeared in the Merchant of Venice, is found in Con- 
fessio Amantis, the Gesta Romanorum, and the Alphabet of Tales; 
the story of Thais, the Alexandrian courtesan converted by Sara- 
pion, appears in Jacob’s Well, the Scotch Collection of Legends, 
the North English Homily Cycle, and the Alphabet of Tales; Mary 
of Egypt, Chaucer’s “ Egiptien Marie in the Cave” (C. T., B. 
500), in the Scotch Collection of Legends and the South English 
Legendary. 

This is a thorough, well documented, and pleasantly written 
thesis, and illustrates once more what a wealth of stories lay be- 
fore the mediaeval poets in the principal languages of Europe. It is 
not surprising that many tales from the Vitae Patrum passed into 
such collections as the Golden Legend and the Gesta Romanorum, 
and thence into the discourses of the popular preachers. 

Sister Loretta McGarry’s investigation of the Holy Eucharist in 
Middle English Homiletic and Devotional Verse is in the true sense 
of the words a labor of love. Herself a member of a religious order, 
among whose obligations must be daily attendance at Mass, Sister 
Loretta has made the supreme service of her Church the subject 
of both historical and literary study. In an impressively docu- 
mented introduction she has written a history of the Eucharist 
in England from the time of the Anglo-Saxons to the reign of 
Mary Tudor. Investigating the influence of the Eucharist upon 
Middle English verse, Sister Loretta begins with the year 1300, 
the period before that date having been treated by Sister Mary 
Joseph Cravens in her dissertation, Designations and Treatment of 
the Holy Eucharist in Old and Middle English Before 1300, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932. The poetry that forms the body of this study 
is not the brilliant poetry of a Chaucer or a Gawain-poet, but the 
verse manuals of prayer and worship in which the people read their 
private devotions or followed the service in the churches. Of all 
such works the most important is the Lay Folks Mass Book, to 
which the author devotes more than forty pages. The nature of 
this book is described as follows: 

It is not, however, a doctrinal exposition of the Mass, but rather a book 
of instruction as to how to behave and what prayers to say at this liturgi- 
cal function. One might almost call it a “Manual of Church Etiquette ” 
as well as a “Book of Devotions for Mass.” It differs from the English 
“ Prymer ” copies of which have come down to us, in that most of these are 
of a liturgical character made up of devotional offices and psalms, or else 
translations approved by ecclesiastical authority, whereas The Lay Folks 


Mass Book presents only a manner of hearing Mass, and the prayers 
therein are of private composition. (Pp. 178-180.) 


In the pages that follow this definition is discussed each part of the 
Mass as it is treated in the Book. 
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While this dissertation will have its value for the general student 
of Middle English, its chief appeal will be to the liturgist and the 
student of English service books, who will find here an important 
chapter in their special fields. 


CooLincE CHAPMAN 
College of Puget Sound 


The Place of St. Thomas More in English Literature and History. 
By R. W. Cuamsers. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1937. Pp. vii+125. $2.00. 


This book is an expansion of a lecture which Professor Chambers 
delivered in the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn before the Thomas More 
Society. It takes the form of four short essays, and though it con- 
tains almost nothing which Professor Chambers has not already 
given us in his admirable Thomas More (1935) it does include in 
the third essay entitled More, Henry VIII and the Reformation, 
Professor Chambers’ reply to some of his critics. As one of those 
upon whom he has laid a chastening though friendly hand, it may 
not be inappropriate for me to speak a further word. 

Professor Chambers in his biography of More was not content 
with proving that More was a very great man, a very good man and 
a very unjustly treated man, which few scholars were disposed to 
question, but he also undertook to prove that More’s adversary had 
little or no claim to any of those qualities. In short he declared 
that Henry VIII “destroyed more things of beauty and more 
things of promise than any other man in European history,” that 
he “left England poor,” that “he killed laughter” and that his 
reign “ marks a distinct set back” in practically every department 
of English life. I ventured in my criticism of those passages to 
raise the question as to whether Henry’s contribution to the pro- 
gress of the English Reformation and to the development of par- 
liamentary institutions did not set up some claims in his favor. 
But Professor Chambers will have none of them. He rather evades 
the issue of the Reformation by a quibble over words,—wants to 
know what we mean by Reformation and declines to agree, without 
a clearer definition of terms, that it was a blessing. He asks of 
parliamentary institutions whether we mean the spirit of parlia- 
mentary government or the form of parliamentary government, 
and just misses quoting the phrase “the letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life.” Taken that way he intimates that More was a 
better parliamentarian than Henry was. Finally he resents the 
implication that one of the richest fruits of Henry’s reign was the 
golden age of Queen Elizabeth. This he brands as a non sequitur, a 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc kind of reasoning. 
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Now it is not easy, in any brief space, to deal adequately with 
arguments of this sort, so far as they are arguments and not simply 
obiter dicta. No one can seriously believe that Henry was the 
greatest iconoclast in European history, or for that matter that he 
killed laughter. At the worst he could only have put her to sleep 
for the time being, as Sir John Falstaff will rise to testify. 

As for Parliamentary institutions—if we are to wait until they 
are informed by what we should now call the spirit of parlia- 
mentary government, we shall have to wait for a good three cen- 
turies or more. What Henry did was to save the institution of 
parliament, to infuse it with new vigor and new significance, to 
incorporate it definitely and permanently into the English pattern 
of government at a time when parliamentary institutions were 
rapidly declining everywhere else in Europe. It really did matter 
that the old bottle should be saved even if the vintage it contained 
was not of the best. The acceptance of the principle of parlia- 
mentary participation in government was important even if Henry 
for the moment exploited it for his own ends. We have only to 
compare what happened to representative institutions elsewhere in 
Europe with what happened to them in England to see how im- 
portant Henry’s attitude was,—the more important since it marked 
a definite break from the parliamentary policy of his father and 
of Wolsey, his first great minister. 

And as for the Protestant Reformation, we may be in doubts 
about its blessings but we can hardly question that Henry’s break 
from Rome was the door through which the Protestant Reformation 
entered England. It might have come some other way under more 
favoring auspices, but come it did that way. And all things con- 
sidered I suppose it came in England with less disturbance, less 
bloodshed and on the whole less damage to things of beauty and 
things of promise than anywhere else in the western world. Pro- 
fessor Chambers does not present many specific instances of Henry’s 
destructive iconoclasm. He bewails the untimely execution of the 
earl of Surrey. I wonder if he remembers that the Howards, 
father and son, were the leaders of the reactionary party in Eng- 
land, and that the whole course of English history might have been 
changed if they had been in power when the old king died. Surrey 
might have survived to write a few more forgotten sonnets, but we 
should almost certainly have lost Cranmer’s Prayer Book. Of 
the two, Surrey’s sonnets could better be spared, though no doubt he 
was done to death. It is strange, by the way, that Professor Cham- 
bers, in enumerating the English literary productions between 
the age of More and the age of Shakespeare, omits any mention of 
the Book of Common Prayer, certainly one of the great ornaments 
not only of devotional literature but also of the English language. 
He goes on to enquire what would have become of the Elizabethan 
Golden Age if Elizabeth had beheaded Sidney, Raleigh and Bacon. 
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He might have enquired whether, without the break from Rome, 
there would have been any Sidney or Raleigh or Bacon to behead. 
Certainly there could not have been any Ecclesiastical Polity. 

But it is futile to talk about what might have been. Professor 
Chambers makes much of his non sequiturs, yet the fact is that 
Elizabeth was the child of the break from Rome just as her half- 
sister Mary was the child of the period before the break. If Pro- 
fessor Chambers is seeking for a completely barren period in six- 
teenth-century English art and letters we commend him to the five 
years of Mary’s reign. 

Suppose Henry had never broken from Rome, suppose Elizabeth 
had never been born, suppose Mary Tudor had been succeeded 
by Mary Stuart,—what then? Do we still get the golden age of 
English literature? I doubt it. We need not assume that Henry 
foresaw all the things. No more did Elizabeth foresee them. The 
most that the Tudors did was to create a condition that made them 
possible. 

Let us admit that Sir Thomas More, or if you like Saint Thomas 
More, was a great and a good man and that his death was im- 
mediately at any rate a great calamity (though in the long view it 
was indeed a perfect end to a nearly perfect life). Admit that 
Henry lacked almost all of More’s great qualities. Yet Henry,— 
Bluff King Hal his people called him,—probably came nearer to the 
hopes and aspirations of the average Englishman than even More 
did. We must lament that it was so, but it is probably safe to say 
that Henry gave to his people what they wanted, more than they 
wanted intellectual freedom or freedom of conscience. Otherwise 
he could hardly have survived. For in the long run, with no 
bureaucracy, no police force, no standing army, his government had 
to rest upon general consent, or at least upon general acquiescence. 


Conyers READ 
University of Pennsylvania 


An Introduction to Middle High German, A Reader and Grammar. 
By Atrrep Senn. New York: Norton, 193%. Pp. 377. 
$3.45. 


Im Gegensatz zu Bachmanns wohlbekanntem Ubungsbuch bietet 
uns hier der Verfasser im 1. Teil (S. 1-130) eine auf 15 
Lehrstunden aufgebaute, englisch geschriebene mhd. Grammatik, 
die uns in mehr als einer Hinsicht etwas Neues bietet. Auf ein 
paar Strophen mhd. Textes folgt in englischer Sprache in der 
Lange von je 5-10 Seiten alle einschlagige Grammatik nebst 
Erklirungen und Uhersetzung ins Englische. Im Vorwort ver- 
teidigt der Verfasser den ausschliesslichen Gebrauch des Englischen 
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mit der zweifachen Begriindung, dem Schiiler das Nachschlagen 
zweier Worterbiicher ersparen und irrefiihrende semantische 
Ahnlichkeiten zwischen Mhd. und Nhd. vermeiden zu wollen. 
Besonders in letzterem Falle wird man dem Herausgeber dankbar 
beipflichten ; denn jeder Lehrer des Mhd. muss mit Entsetzen wahr- 
nehmen, wie sehr die dussere Ahnlichkeit zwischen Mhd. und Nhd. 
beim Ubersetzen zum oberflichlichen “ Faseln ” fiihrt. Trotzdem 
koénnten gerade daran jene Unterrichtsanstalten Anstoss nehmen, 
—und ihre Anzahl ist im Osten nicht gering—die den Schiiler 
schon von Anfang seines Deutschunterrichtes an daran zu gewohnen 
trachten, nicht zu iibersetzen, sondern im Deutschen zu fiihlen, zu 
denken, zu leben. In den meisten Fallen wurden vorausgehend 
friihnhd. Stiicke (Hans Sachs, Luther usw.) gelesen, weshalb dem 
Schiiler ein Anmarschweg vom Nhd. ins sinn- und artverwandte 
Mhd. keine uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeit bieten diirfte. Durch 
die Ausschaltung des Nhd. sah sich der Verfasser gezwungen, fast 
jedes 2. Wort seines mhd. Textes ins Englische zu iibersetzen (z. 
B. sich frowen: with gen., to take pleasure in a thing, to enjoy; 
ob: conj., if; vil: much; tiwtsch: German; etc.), ein Verfahren, 
das seinem Wesen nach den bilingual texts ziemlich nahe kommt, 
das es aber auch einem des Deutschen vollig Unkundigen méglich 
macht, die dusserst gewissenhaft iibersetzten Worter zu einem Satze 
zusammenzustellen. Es lasst sich nicht vermeiden, dass dabei 
manche mhd. vollbliitige Ausdriicke und Idiome sich im Englischen 
etwas bleichsiichtig ausnehmen miissen, z. B. bin ich dir unmere?: 
do you not care for me at all?; daz solt du vermiden: you must not 
do that, ete. Bietet die Ubersetzung ins Englische fiir den Schiiler 
durch die getreue Mitarbeit des Verfassers iiberhaupt kein Problem, 
so ist die Grammatik fiir den Anfanger um so schwieriger. Ausge- 
hend von der geschichtlichen Grundlage kann es uns der Verfasser 
éfters nicht ersparen, vom Ahd., ja gelegentlich vom Urgerm. und 
Idg. her seine Regeln abzuleiten. Auch zu den Dialekten findet 
er begriissenswerter Weise des dfteren seinen Weg, besonders zum 
Obd. Wenn die iibrigen mhd. Dialekte dabei vernachlassigt werden, 
so hat das darin seinen Grund, dass die behandelten Texte eben nur 
obd., bzw. mfrk. sind. 

Im 2. Teil (Selected Readings, S. 120-302) bietet der Verfasser 
Textproben aus dem NL und Gudrun, ausgewahlte Gedichte von 
Dietmar, dem Kiirenberger, Heinrich v. V., Reinmar d. A., Hart- 
mann, Walther, Neidhart, dem Stricker und einigen weniger be- 
kannten Singern. Wer hiitte es nicht gerne gesehen, ausser der 
Lyrik auch Kostproben aus Parzival, Tristan, dem Armen Heinrich 
usw. vorgesetzt zu bekommen? Bachmann geht hier viel weiter 
und bietet sogar mhd. Prosa. In den folgenden Bibliographical 
Notes on MHG Authors bespricht Senn in knapp zwei Seiten die 
oben genannten mhd. Dichter. Grossen Wert legt der Verfasser 
auf die Metrik, die unter Versification, Rhyme combinations, 
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Rhythm, Metrical patterns in Anbetracht ihrer allgemeinen Ver- 
nachlissigung eine dankenswerte Ausfiihrung gefunden hat. Wer 
jedoch der Metrik weniger hold gesinnt ist, hatte sich an Stelle 
dieser acht Seiten vielleicht eher Literaturgeschichte, Dialekt- 
geschichte oder Dialektgrammatik gewiinscht. Am Schlusse des 
Buches finden wir noch ein fiir die wenigen Textproben sehr aus- 
fiihrliches und musterhaft angelegtes Worterbuch mit Index (S. 
317-378). 

Wie bei einem so umfangreichen Werke nicht anders zu erwarten 
ist, kann man in einzelnen kleineren Punkten gelegentlich anderer 
Meinung sein. Zur Vereinheitlichung der Aussprache bringt der 
Verfasser in der Einleitung Vorschriften, die zwar ihren Zweck 
erfiillen, vom geschichtlichen Standpunkt aus jedoch von zwei- 
felhaftem Werte sind. Wenn wir schon nicht mehr wissen, wie 
Goethe und Lessing und Luther sprachen, wie sollen wir den Wert 
der fast vor 800 Jahren verstummten mhd. Laute festlegen kénnen, 
noch dazu in dem mit Recht viel umstrittenen sogenannten “ klas- 
sischen Mhd.,” das als solches nach den Ergebnissen der neuesten 
Forschung wahrscheinlich niemals existiert hat? So wird auch 
wohl der Unterschied zwischen dem geschwanzten z und einfachen 
z (S. 6) nur als modernes Hilfsmittel zu betrachten sein, denn ein 
Unterschied zwischen beiden hat in der ‘mhd. Zeit nie bestanden, 
auch nicht zu Zeiten eines Konrad. Es ist zum mindesten zweifel- 
haft, ob (S. 6) s in den Verbindungen sl, sm etc. im Mhd. ein 
Zischlaut war. Dass die von Senn in der Hinleitung angekiindigte 
normalisierte Schreibung, mit der man bei einem Schultext fiir 
Anfianger gerne einverstanden ist, besonders bei der c-Schreibung 
nicht immer beobachtet wurde, muss als belangloses Ubersehen 
ausgelegt werden. 

Ausser diesen weniger bedeutenden Punkten, die zumeist einer 
persénlichen Betrachtungsweise entsprechen, macht das Buch 
einen dusserst soliden Eindruck. Es wird besonders fiir englisch 
sprechende Anfangerklassen vorziigliche Dienste leisten und kann 
nur bestens empfohlen werden. 

Cart SELMER 

Hunter College 


Old Norse Poems: The Most Important Non-skaldic Verse Not 
Included in the Poetic Edda. By Lez M. Hottanper. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 115. 


Old Norse poetry consists of two rather markedly different types, 
skaldic and non-skaldic. The latter preserves the older tradition 
both in content and technique; it is popular rather than courtly; 
it is less ornate in meter as well as in other poetic embellishment ; 
in large part because of this greater simplicity, its dramatic or 
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elegiac power is stronger. Yet in the days of Harold the Fair- 
haired, upper class taste definitely swung away from it to the more 
ornate poetry of the skalds. But love for the old was strong enough 
to keep a considerable amount of non-skaldic verse alive in oral 
tradition until it was gathered together in the Elder Edda (12th 
cent.) or elsewhere preserved. 

The present unpretentious little volume is a collection and trans- 
lation of all the more important non-skaldic verse not found in the 
Edda, and as such is complementary to Hollander’s earlier transla- 
tion of the Edda. It consists of sixteen poems loosely grouped 
according to subject matter as follows: (1) eight heroic lays 
(“ Biarkamél,” “ Hervararkvitha,” “The Lay of Hloth and 
Angantyr,” etc.), (2) three contemporary poems of praise (“ Hako- 
narmol ” by Eyvind Skaldaspillir, ete.), (3) four “ arch-heathen ” 
poems (“ Darratharliéth,” which inspired Gray’s The Fatal Sisters ; 
“Buslubeen,” a curse; “ Tryggthamél,” an oath of truce; and 
“ Heithreksgatur,” riddles), and (4) a didactic Christian poem 
“ Sélarli6th.” 

As to the translation (apart from the matter of accuracy) there 
is bound to be difference of opinion. Hollander has chosen to give 
us a “ true, rather than a smooth, rendering,” i. e., he has adhered 
to the original form as closely as possible, retaining the alliterative 
meters, the kennings, the archaisms. With his theory of translation 
I am in entire accord, but I believe that he holds to it too rigidly— 
especially in the case of archaisms. The thing that he is after, 
“the feel of Old Germanic poetry,” can be just as well achieved 
without his constant resort to obsolete or obsolescent words. 

The volume is professedly designed not for the specialist in Old 
Norse but for the layman—more specially, for “those interested 
in Anglo-Saxon literature.” Unfortunately both the layman and 
the student of “ Anglo-Saxon ” will be dissatisfied. The layman 
will be disappointed with the Introduction, for, though it is clearly 
intended as a layman’s introduction, it is too limited in scope, and 
it is written in a style so awkward as to be almost unintelligible in 
one or two passages. Once he gets beyond the Introduction, how- 
ever, he will find that the author treats him very decently. The 
introductory comments preceding each of the poems are informative 
and clear. Together with the notes, they enable him to understand 
the poems. He will be pleased to find explanations of terms like 
kenning, high-seat, and he will therefore wonder why there is no 
similar explanation of litotes, weregild, Valholl. 

The student of Old English literature will consider the follow- 
ing as an overstatement: “ Common to all this material, however, 
is its unliterary, that is, unbookish, character which is in marked 
contrast to virtually all of Anglo-Saxon epic literature... .” He 
will not like the terms “ Anglo-Saxon ” or “ epic” as they are used 
here and elsewhere in the book. He will find that some of the 
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statements concerning the history or legends reflected in these 
poems and Widsith ought to be changed or modified in the light of 
relatively recent investigation (cf. the second paragraph of the 
introduction to “The Lay of Hloth and Angantyr” and Malone, 
“ Widsith and the Hervararsaga,” PMLA [1925], pp. 769 ff.). 
But these faults are relatively minor. The author’s main pur- 
pose—to make this body of poetry conveniently available to the 
reader who does not know O. N.—is fully achieved. 


Norman E. Eviason 
University of Florida 


The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book. By Ouor 
VON FEILITZEN. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1937. Pp. 
xxxii + 430. (Nomina Germanica, 3.) 


The purpose of Dr. von Feilitzen in this dissertation has been 
“to record the names of all the persons mentioned in Domesday 
Book and the subsidiary surveys as holding land in the time of 
King Edward the Confessor ... or earlier, and to contribute 
towards the elucidation of the etymological and phonological prob- 
lems raised by those names.” ‘The result is a volume of value to 
the student of English culture, the historian of the language, and 
the onomatologist alike. 

After an introduction, in which one finds wise comments on the 
various strands of eleventh-century English nomenclature, there is 
a section of nearly one hundred pages concerned with the phonology 
of the Domesday personal names. Here, the author distinguishes 
the two main factors at work in his material, the native sound- 
development and the Anglo-Norman influence, and he proceeds to 
give a careful survey, which “does not pretend to be exhaustive,” 
of the sound-system of Domesday nomenclature. This may well 
be the most valuable part of the book. And yet the etymological 
survey, running to three hundred pages, is excellent. It goes 
beyond Ellis and Searle in the inclusion of hitherto unnoted names, 
and new etymologies are frequently advanced when older interpre- 
tations seem no longer tenable. The diligence and the learning of 
the author are constantly evident throughout this section. 

An extensive bibliography that is divided into two parts, 
“sources ” and “ other works consulted,” prefaces the book. In it 
are to be found not a few cases of unnecessary repetition, as the 
references to Sweet’s Oldest English Texts on pp. xii, xxvi. Klae- 
ber’s Beowulf, also twice cited, pp. viii, xx, is apparently known 
only in the 1922 edition. The inclusion of such journals as 
JEGPh and MLN is to be expected, but the exclusion of MP and 
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PMLA is hardly justified. Henry of Huntingdon, furthermore, is 
not listed, although his three important contemporaries are in- 
cluded. The list of abbreviations, pp. xxix ff., contains several 
cases of needless repetition, as HRY and YE; and an observation 
made on p. 13, n. 2, need hardly have been repeated on p. 26, n. 1. 
‘There are, finally, not a few errors that one does not find listed on 
p. 430; but all this—even the failure to note in the article on 
Maccus Klaeber’s remarks in ESt tv (1921), 391-92, detracts but 
little from a study worth doing and well done. 


Henry BostEyY 


Louisiana State University 


The Development of Welsh Poetry. By H. 1. Bett. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. xi-+ 192. $2.50. 


In 1925 Dr. Bell published a volume of translations from the 
Welsh to which he appended an essay on the development of Welsh 
poetry. It is this essay, rewritten and greatly expanded, which 
makes up the present study. The author modestly states that his 
work makes no pretentions to be a history of Welsh poetry; his aim 
has been “to sketch in broad outline, primarily for English read- 
ers and for those Welshmen (now alas! all too numerous) who have 
no effective knowledge of their native tongue, the general course of 
Welsh poetic development, to characterize in more detail the out- 
standing figures, and to attempt some aesthetic appreciation of 
this poetry as a whole.” Despite the fact that this scheme did not 
call for either biographical or bibliographical details the book is 
more useful than any literary history that has yet appeared in either 
Welsh or English. Approaching the subject as he says, “ from out- 
side the circle of Welsh culture,” Dr. Bell is able to give a fresh 
point of view and to appraise this poetry more justly than a native 
Welshman could. 

The first chapter deals with the general characteristics of the 
poetry, in which the author finds a feeling for tradition and a con- 
tinuity from the earliest times to the present.1. The eight remain- 
ing chapters deal with the individual periods; the outstanding 
writers, and a number of lesser ones, are characterized and dis- 
cussed, and brief selections from their work are given. Welsh 
poetry can be fairly well represented by short extracts because the 
poets tend to concentrate their attention upon individual couplets 
or stanzas and to neglect the larger aspects of the poem. Poems 


1 This section is an expansion of an address delivered at the Welsh Book 
Festival in Cardiff on February 24th, 1934, and later printed in the 
Cardiff Welsh Bulletin for December of that year. 
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are apt to be very uneven and a part may be better than the whole. 
Dr. Bell gives the original text, and translations which represent 
faithfully the thought of the author and give a good idea of the 
feeling. In the case of poems in the native metres it is impossible 
to reproduce the characteristic form, the cynghanedd; he does give 
a brief account of the system, so that those who wish to experiment 
may try to apply it to the Welsh texts. The book concludes with 
a brief bibliography of editions, critical works, and translations. 


JoHN J. PARRY 
The University of Illinois 


America in English Fiction 1760: 1800, The Influences of the 
American Revolution. By Ropert BECHTOLD HEILMAN. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. 
1937. Pp. x+ 480. (Louisiana State University Studies, 
33.) 


The Old World and the New, A Synopsis of Current European 
Views on American Civilization. By T. Sporrri. 
Ziirich und Leipzig: Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten Max 
Niehans Verlag. 1936? Pp. 236. 


Letters in Canada 1936. Edited by A. S. P. WoopHouse. Re- 
printed from The University of Toronto Quarterly v1 (April 
and July, 1937), 338-587. 


For some time historians have been interested in literature for 
the promotion of English colonization, studying it for indications 
of the attitude toward America encouraged among the English peo- 
ple and for evidences of social and political philosophy implicit in 
it. By the end of the eighteenth century it is possible that more 
Englishmen derived their ideas of America from the circulating 
library than from promotion literature, and Professor Heilman has 
followed out the excellent notion of studying English novels from 
1760 to 1800 for the purpose of discovering the representation of 
America in these obscure and almost forgotten documents. He has 
examined 438 of the 1834 novels known to have been published 
during those years and has found that 225 of them contain discus- 
sions of or references to that part of America which is now the 
United States. Approximately two-thirds of his book is devoted 
to a summary of the subject matter of these novels and one-third 
to an analysis of their contents from four significant points of 
view: America as a land of promise and as “ the lesser evil,” and 
the American character and American institutions as seen by the 
English novelists. 
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The chosen period, divided neatly by the American revolution, is 
a critical one, and Professor Heilman’s findings are interesting: 
The novelists appear to have been altogether free to express their 
opinions, and, like later historical novelists, their sympathies were 
largely with the underdog. They almost always stressed the 
horrors rather than the glory of war, particularly of that which 
they designated “civil” war; they generously criticised the Eng- 
lish government, especially during the war years; and they seemed 
most generally aroused by loss to English trade caused by the 
struggle with the colonies. After the revolution, the English 
writers grew more severely critical of America and became less 
willing to see the new country as a setting for Utopia than as a 
convenience for the unhappy and unsuccessful—an attitude regu- 
larly encouraged by the reviews. Washington and Franklin were 
generally admired, but no attempts were made to sketch American 
character as distinct from European. A few writers professed 
admiration for American institutions, but the majority were skep- 
tical or derogatory in their opinions especially after these institu- 
tions had become formally established by an independent govern- 
ment. Except for the glorification of the underdog during the 
war, Professor Heilman sees throughout the period a steady growth 
of the “ new realistic ” attitude (James Russell Lowell had another 
name for it) which characterized English writers during the 
nineteenth century. 

The book is note-bound in its method of presenting material, 
vitiated by the self-conscious erudition of the graduate school and 
the style of the Ph. D. thesis, and lacking in historical depth. Yet 
in spite of these defects, which make it difficult to read and fuzzy 
in retrospect, it is full of detailed information to which the student 
of English and American cultural relationships must turn. It con- 
tains bibliographies of novels dealing with the East and West 
Indies as well as the North American mainland and a number of 
statistical tables. 

Dr. Spoerri attempts “to diagnose the various reactions . . . of 
some eminent European observers to the fierce impact of New- 
Worldliness ” and comes to the personal conclusion “ that America 
liveth not by bread alone.” These observers are comparatively few 
in number, but his book may direct attention to several that 
deserve to be better known. 

Letters in Canada: 1936 is a continuation of the excellent bib- 
liography and brief discussion of Canadian writings which was 
begun last year. It is useful to the student and valuable in stimu- 
lating a greater awareness of Canada’s growing importance in the 
field of letters. 


LEon Howarp 
The Huntington Inbrary 
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The Early Wordsworth. By DE SeLincourt. Presidential 
Address. The English Association, 1936. Pp. 28. 1 sh. 


This address is a brief description of unpublished manuscripts 
which are now in the Wordsworth Museum at Grasmere. They are 
of prime importance, for they throw new and important light on 
the development of the poet’s genius, as they represent his own work 
from school days to well beyond his twentieth year. By all odds 
the most important of these manuscripts are the sheets which pre- 
serve several hundred lines of The Vale of Esthwaite (completed 
in 1787) and thus confirm the poet’s statement that, while yet a 
schoolboy, he wrote a poem of many hundred lines running on his 
own adventures and the scenery of the country in which he was 
brought up. In these fragments Professor de Selincourt finds the 
originals of some of the early pieces, and shows that the poet dated 
them from their first forms in the long poem rather than from the 
later published text. Thus we must date several poems from one 
to five years later than the dates given by even the latest editors, 
to the certain confusion of those who have drawn a clear line of 
distinction between the earlier periods and that of Alfoxden and 
the Lyrical Ballads. When the fragments of this poem are pub- 
lished in full we shall know much how it was “ dispersed ” 
through his other writings, and so add to our knowledge of how 
the poet’s first-hand experiences which are recorded in the school- 
boy poem passed into other forms. We have always known the 
history of the conclusion of the long poem which occupies the first 
place in the collected verse: a piece of fourteen lines with a long 
history as an independent poem and one equally long as a part of 
The Prelude. One fragment quoted by De Selincourt gives us the 
clue to that famous passage in the twelfth book of The Prelude 
which records the death of the poet’s father and the associated feel- 
ings and circumstances. Both of these are what Wordsworth calls 
“spots of time,” — those outstanding first-hand impressions and 
experiences which persist in consciousness and become the founda- 
tions of the maturest imagination and poetry. A full presentation 
may demonstrate that in many instances the poet’s deepest imagin- 
ings have their ultimate origins “in Nature and the language of 
the sense,” and provide examples of how the Fancy in the “ unripe 
time ” of Youth “ could feed at Nature’s call Some pensive musings 
which might well beseem Maturer years.” And further, we might 
find instances of imaginative language struck out in youth and 
remembered long years after, such as “ The unimaginable touch of 
» time ” which appears as the concluding line of the great sonnet on 
Mutability. But the long poem is not wholly made up of material 
such as this, for there are passages of morbid melancholy, of Gothic 
horrors, and vapid, moralizing sentimentality: qualities which 
linger on like guests who have long over-stayed their time, in the 
early poems, some of which were published very late. 
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There are various other pieces some of which imitate the Latin 
and Greek classics, others are imitations of the ballads and of 
Spenser. Most of these are interesting trifles, but one is of great 
importance in view of the animated discussion about Wordsworth 
and Annette Vallon. It is an imitation of Horace’s Septimi Gades, 
Odes, 11, vi, dating from 1794, in which the poet invites his love 
to “ Grasmere’s quiet vale”; and that lady is not Annette Vallon 
but Mary Hutchinson. There is an early version of Guilt and 
Sorrow, 1793, containing unpublished stanzas, and also important 
revisions of An Evening Walk, 1794. One of the most surprising 
items is a long fragment of the second part of “' The Three Graves.” 
In 1809 Coleridge published the third and fourth parts of this poem 
in The Friend, with a prose summary of the first and second parts, 
but he never completed the poem. We now understand why this 
was so, for the manuscript proves that the second part was Words- 
worth’s and that the first probably was his also. This conclusion 
is fortified by Wordsworth’s express statement that he gave the 
subject to Coleridge, as registered by Barron Field in the last note 
in the pamphlet. 

When Professor de Selincourt is able to turn aside from his other 
important undertakings and can print and edit these manuscripts 
he will do a service almost as great as any of the many services 
done by him over a space of years,—contributions which have estab- 
lished him as the outstanding living scholar in this spacious field. 


ARTHUR BEATTY 
The University of Wisconsin 


Three Rossettis. Unpublished Letters to and from Dante Gabriel, 
Christina, William. Collected and Edited by Janet Camp 
TROXELL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 
xii + 216. $3.50. 


This is an omniwm gatherum of important and unimportant 
materials put together in a loose series of chapters. No one would 
have complained if the letters had been printed by themselves, with 
the usual editorial annotation ; for the real value of the book is in 
the details of the letters which illuminate the familiar biographical 
facts and occasionally add to the knowledge of those who know the 
biographies intimately. But Mrs. Troxell has made her collection 
more readable by developing the narrative links. These links are 
admirably done, though they vary in usefulness. In some instances 
they are helpful, as in the chapter on “ Charles Augustus Howell 
and the Exhumation” (part of which was already printed in the 
Colophon) where she adds a short summary of the career of that 
amazing agent and intimate of Ruskin, Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
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others. But sometimes much of the running commentary, neces- 
sarily fragmentary, is in danger of misleading those who are not 
already familiar with the biographies, as in the chapter on William 
Bell Scott, which leaves a one-sided view of that peculiar figure— 
and comparatively little of which has to do with the Rossettis. 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to Dante Gabriel, in 
eight chapters. These contain four letters of Ruskin, three of 
Holman Hunt, one each of Madox Brown, Meredith, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and ten others of lesser account, to Rossetti, besides two notes of 
Lizzie Rossetti to her husband; and also fifteen of Rossetti to Miss 
Losh, seven to Howell, ten to Watts-Dunton (most of them mere 
notes), and one each to a dozen various correspondents, besides 
twenty short letters to his mother, nearly all on trivial domestic 
matters. The most interesting, I think, are those to Miss Losh, not 
so much because of his financial relations with her, or even because 
they add something to our knowledge of the difficult period of 
Rossetti’s life just before and after the publication of his Poems in 
1870, as because they are written in a different key from most of the 
published letters and illustrate some of that charm and friendliness 
which his intimates felt so strongly and of which we of a later day 
have only second-hand reports. 

Among the letters of Christina are a long one discussing details 
of her first book, a short one giving her first impression of Atalanta, 
and a note to Mrs. Julia Cameron referring to Gabriel’s “ poor 
short-lived Lizzie”; and in the chapter on William Michael a note 
from her showing their mother exercising “the monitory blue 
pencil ” and beginning that long record of reticences which have 
been so troublesome to the biographers. William Michael’s letters 
have survived in great numbers; Mrs. Troxell has one to Swinburne 
of special interest. 

It goes without saying that the volume is well printed. There 
are several illustrations, including a drawing of Fanny Cornforth 
and one of Rossetti’s wife; and there is a full index. There might 
well have been a formal list of the various letters, since they (as 
Mrs. Troxell implies in her Preface) are the justification of the 
book. 


Duke Unwersity 


F. Baum 
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Medio Evo e Rinascimento. By Itato Sicrz1ano. Milano: Soc. 
Anon. Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1936 (Biblioteca della “ Ras- 
segna,” No. xrx). Various recent authors with various pet theo- 
ries, standards, or prejudices have so belabored the word Renais- 
sance, so extended its scope backward into the Middle Ages, so 
Gallicized, or septentrionized, or even Christianized the phenome- 
non, that it runs some risk of losing not only its name but its local 
habitation. Professor Siciliano here makes a vigorous protest 
against these tendencies and refutes the theories of Neumann, 
Funck-Brentano, J. Boulenger, and others. He demolishes par- 
ticularly the recent work of J. Nordstrém which would seem to be 
a compendium of the erroneous ideas that have circulated for several 
years in English, French, and German studies. He then passes in 
review various criteria which have been used too exclusively as defi- 
nitions of the Renaissance (individualism, paganism, discovery of 
Man and Nature, immorality, etc.) and concludes that Burckhardt 
was nearer the truth, that the Renaissance as such had its beginning 
in Italy, with the appearance and predominance of the intellectual 
or classical faculties, the thirst for knowledge, the imperative need 
for criticism, synthesis, equilibrium and harmonious beauty; that 
the central problem of the Renaissance was neither philosophical 
nor religious, but aesthetic and cultural ; that there still remains as 
an unexplained miracle the energy and vitality of all Renaissance 
forms of expression of life and of the spirit, and the steady and 
simultaneous appearance of so many exceptional personalities. 
The author makes continual contrasts and comparisons with the 
Middle Ages, of which the essential characteristics are gradually 
and sharply delineated. He fully realizes the dangers of so vast a 
synthesis in so compact a volume and manages to avoid them. The 
work is well documented, readable, spirited, and intelligent. 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
The University of Oregon 


Italian Studies. A Quarterly Review edited by W. L. BuLtocr, 
K. T. Butter, C. Forieno, C. E. R. Vincent. It is 
perhaps still timely to call attention to this new review of Italian 
Studies in England published at the University of Manchester 
under the general editorship of Prof. Walter Bullock, formerly of 
the University of Chicago. Resembling in some respects the 
American Italica, the numbers which have appeared to date (No. 
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1 of Vol. 1 was published in July, 1937) offer, in addition to 
various articles, studies and reviews, a much needed bibliography 
of Italian studies in England, thereby filling a lacuna long re- 
gretted by American scholars. 

0. 8. 8. 


A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier. By THomas 
FRANKLIN CurRIER. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xviii + 694. $8.00. Praise of bibliographers and concordance 
makers is impertinence, for theirs are lonely joys and they are 
well aware before they begin that rewards will mostly be self-con- 
ferred. Mr. Currier describes his task as “fascinating”; to try 
after that to add to his satisfaction would be presumptuous. All 
one can say is that this handsome volume is evidently a labor of 
love and, humanly speaking, no less evidently an exhaustive 
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The Formation and Use of Compound Epithets in English 
Poetry from 1579. By Brrnarp Groom. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 1937. Pp. 293-322. 
$.85. (S. P. E. Tract, xtrx.) Because of its fresh, illuminatin 


comments on the work of many English poets this essay deserve 
to win the prize of £50 offered by the S. P. E. It lists nine varie- 
ties of compound epithets, calls attention to the various purposes 
which such epithets serve, and to the perfunctory or the vital (and 
often highly characteristic) use of them by different writers. 


R. D. H. 


Hymns Attributed to John Dryden. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by GzrorcE Rapatt Noyes and Grorce REUBEN 
Potter. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 
x + 222. $2.50; paper, $2.00. The present volume seeks to re- 
fute the theory that Dryden was the translator of some or all of 
the 112 anonymous hymns in the 1706 edition of The Primer, or, 
Office of the B. Virgin Mary, a Catholic book of devotions for lay- 
men. This theory, originated by Shipley in 1883, has been widely 
accepted by students and editors of Dryden, but it has never been 
studied objectively and thoroughly before. Professors Noyes and 
Potter subject the evidence to a searching analysis, and prove (con- 
clusively, in the opinion of the present reviewer), first, that the 
arguments advanced by previous scholars in support of Dryden’s 
authorship are either unconvincing or fallacious, and second, that 
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the diction and style of the hymns preclude the possibility that 
Dryden can have written them. 

An accurate reprint of the hymns is included, and supplies a 
long-felt need, for The Primer of 1706 is a rare and generally 
inaccessible book. 

CYRUS L. DAY 

University of Delaware 


Richardson's “ Familiar Letters” and the Domestic Conduct 
Books; Richardson’s “ Aesop.” By 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1938. Pp. 50. (Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Modern Languages, x1x, No. 2.) Richardson’s 
Familiar Letters has heretofore been studied, if at all, only with 
reference to its anticipations of the themes of the novels, and to 
its background in the tradition of epistolary manuals. Miss Horn- 
beak has already given us the best study of the latter subject in 
her Complete Letter-Writer in English (Smith College Studies, xv, 
Nos. 3-4). She now shows, with admirable documentation and 
analysis, that the content of the book is to be understood in terms 
of the domestic conduct manuals which had long been familiar to 
middle-class readers, and makes clear its historical importance in 
the transition from the literature of edification, the accepted 
pabulum of the middle class, to more secular and belletristic works. 
Thus she offers confirmation of the general account of this process 
given by Schoffler and Schiicking. The Collection of Moral and 
Instructive Sentiments (1755) is briefly considered from the same 
point of view, as a reversion to straight didacticism even after 
Richardson’s full discovery of his own literary power. Miss Horn- 
beak also rescues from almost total neglect the Aesop which 
Richardson edited for John Osborn, and points out the peculiarities 
of style and thought which appear in his revision of L’Estrange’s 
version of the fables. It is to be hoped that another monograph 
on the relation of the Familiar Letters to the manuals written 
especially for apprentices and tradesmen will round out this series 
of valuable studies. 

ALAN D. MC KILLOP 

The Rice Institute 


Herman Melville, eine Stilistische Untersuchung. By WALTER 
Weser. Pp. xviii + 242. Basel: Philographischer Verlag, 1937. 
Prefacing his inaugural dissertation with the statement that Mel- 
ville is “ well-nigh unknown among us” (i.e., in Switzerland), 
Dr. Weber presents a technical analysis of his style. His proce- 
dure, though precise and formal, is not pedantic, and it serves to 
clarify Melville’s relations with German romanticism, his affinities 
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with Rabelais, the Elizabethan dramatists, Sterne, and Carlyle, 
and his essential originality. In the section on ‘ Rhythm,’ the in- 
teresting suggestion is made that Moby Dick was first conceived as 
a poetic drama, and retains in parts the iambic rhythms of this first 


form. 
MORRIS W. CROLL 


Princeton University 


The Swan of Lichfield, Being a Selection from the Correspond- 
ence of Anna Seward. Edited by HeskeTH Prarson. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1937. Pp. 316. $3.50. Like Horace Walpole, 
Anna Seward kept copies of her letters, or at least of those parts 
of them that might be significant for future publication (pp. 222- 
223). These letters breathe the charm of eighteenth century rural 
elegance, and recall to our mind an age that could watch the French 
Revolution at close range and yet retain its own stately serenity. 
Mr. Pearson’s volume, however, for all its charm, has little schol- 
arly value: it is a mere selection from the already published let- 
ters, introduced with a sketchy biography, accompanied with very 
occasional footnotes that leave much unexplained, and followed by 
a scanty bibliography and by an index limited to personal names. 
One wonders, moreover, that the readers of the Oxford University 
Press permitted such mis-prints an “niceh onour” (p. 164) and 
“ deva,” the Latin name of the River Dee (p. 174). 


JOHN W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


The Poetry of the “Gentleman’s Magazine”: a Study in 
Eighteenth Century Literary Taste. By Catvin Danret Yost, JR. 
Philadelphia: 1936. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. Pp. 
14%. Mr. Yost’s analysis of the poetry in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine covers the years 1731-1780. He devides the 5,243 poems 
into types, and bases his findings on the number of poems which 
follow each type. His conclusions are that there was a “ surprising 
unanimity of taste”; that “the tendency was to follow set pat- 
terns ”; and that, although romantic trends are present, “the age 
was primarily and completely neo-classical and that it remained 
so almost without change up to 1780.” The chief value of 
this study lies in substantiation of the work of other scholars. 

Conclusions based on what Mr. Yost calls “ quantitative ” figures 
are liable to the objection that the number of poems in any type 
does not show the emphasis placed on that type inasmuch as the 
space devoted to it is not indicated. If, for instance, a poem in 
blank verse fills a whole page, while four epigrams take up only 
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eight lines, the epigram cannot be said to be four times as popular 
as blank verse. Mr. Yost, at the beginning of his study, says: 
“To obtain an accurate report and estimate of all the poetry of the 
eighteenth century would be an impossible and probably undesirable 
achievement.” Until, however, we have an accurate report (by title, 
first line, and author) of the appearances of individual poems in 
periodicals and miscellanies, exact bibliographies of eighteenth- 
century poets are impossible. 


CLAUDE E. JONES 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Leneuaces (MLN., tim, 20-21). Mme G. Frank (Bryn Mawr) et Mlle 
R. Burkart (Istanbul) objectent & ma note 2 de la p. 21 que ce sont 
pourtant les indigénes (les Orientaux) qui doivent avoir vendu dans l’église 
leurs “ palies, teiles, siries . . . espices.” Lenguages seraient donc bien 
les Européens de Jérusalem, mais le car (“ explication philologique du mot 
Latine par l’auteur,” Burkart) se rapporte au mot Latine: l’église est 
appelée ainsi par les ‘hommes de la terre’ parce que les différents groupes 
nationaux chrétiens y trouvent leur centre religieux. Jl du v. 210 se rap- 
porte d’aprés Mme Frank & li home de la terre: les indigénes y viennent 
(précisément parce qu’ ils sont sfirs d’ y trouver les chrétiens) vendre leur 
marchandise. L’ auteur a donc su qu’ il y avait un marché—nous dirions 
un bazar—oriental prés de (ou dans?) |’ église chrétienne. Une réplique 
du geste du Christ chassant les marchands du temple peut étre vue dans 
le v. 213, mais il peut aussi indiquer tout simplement, & ce temps ot la 
cause des croisés était devenue aléatoire, que Dieu ‘ fera justice’ des paiens 
qui s’ étalent si prés de son sanctuaire. J’ ajoute que le car supposé par 
mes deux critiques serait alors ce car ne se rapportant pas a des faits 
énoneés antérieurement, mais 4 |’ attitude du sujet parlant: ‘[je dis 
‘Latine’] car... , cf. le v. 96 de la Passion: [j’énumére, se dit le poéte, 
ceux qui sont allés & I’ Enfer avant le rachat des hommes par le Sauveur] 
qar anc no fo nul om carnals / en el infern non fos anaz, cf. E. Richter, 
Arch. rom, XVI, 197 et Spitzer, Ztschr. f. frz. Spr. Lym, 443. Un exemple 
moderne: (Colette, La Vagabonde p. 253): “Combien de temps va durer 
cet état d’amoindrissement! Oar je me sens diminuée, affaiblie, comme 
saignée ” ([je dis ‘amoindrissement’] car. . .’). 

Leo SPITZER 
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GLOSARIOS LATINO-ESPANOLES (MLN., tim, 145). Au proverbe de celo 
sepe facit femjna cepe M. J. E. Gillet ajoute le proverbe espagnol qui 
corrobore mon explication de cepe = ‘oignon’: tomar el cielo por cebolla, 
et & catulus alatitor nunquam bonus venator le proverbe gato maullador 
nunca buen cazador (Oudin): ceci me suggére l’idée que alatitor pourrait 
étre tout simplement une faute pour “glatitor, de glattire, qui se dit en 
latin du geignement ou glapissement des jeunes de chien et qui pourrait 
avoir été employé pour d’autres animaux (le chat) dans le latin d’Espagne, 
od le verbe a survécu dans un sens assez particulier (latir ‘ battre, dit du 
ceur ’). 

Leo SPITZER 


A PROPOS D’UN ARTIOLE DE M. H. Meter. Dans la revue Romanische 
Forschungen, que le nouveau directeur M. Schalk a réorganisée avec succés, 
M. Harri Meier publie (LI, 125-186) un article magistral “ Personen- 
handlung und Geschehen in Cervantes’ Gitanilla.” Il découvre dans cette 
nouvelle un principe cervantin, poursuivi avec conséquence, d’ordonner les 
membres de la phrase S (sujet) et P (prédicat) dans l’ordre soit PS soit 
SP, selon le critérium du “devenir” ou de I’ “action personnelle” 
(= “V’activité des personnages”). Par exemple dans Salié la tal Preciosa 
la mds tinica bailadora . . . Yordre PS (qu’on est convenu d’appeler “ in- 
version ” avec les grammairiens francais) n’est nullement “ affectif” ni 
“archaique,” comme le veulent nos grammaires historiques courantes, 
mais indique que ]’auteur voit en premier lieu la suite des événements, 
pour ainsi dire se superposant aux personnages, alors que, avec SP: y asf 
en pie como estaban, el mancebo les dijo . . . le jeune homme Andrés fait 
voir sa volonté, son activité (dans le cas particulier, sa volonté de prétendre 
& la main de la bohémienne). M. Meier, dont j’apprécie hautement la ten- 
dance & ramener les résultats de la linguistique moderne & la philosophie 
idéaliste et romantique de l’Allemagne des XVIIT¢ et siécles, rattache 
sa facgon de voir & une distinction de Schiller opposant la personne agissant 
avec liberté, & V’état (“Zustand”) dépendant du temps et se déroulant 
comme une suite (“der Zustand . . . muss erfolgen”) et fait voir que le 
principe grammatical en question refléte la “ Welt-anschauung,” au sens 
littéral: la conception du monde épique du romancier Cervantés, qui fait 
surgir l’activité des personnages du flot du devenir et l’y replonge, sans par 
exemple opposer exclusivement des activités humaines, comme Lesage (Elle 
s’est avisée de faire venir un médecin. II arrive; elle le consulte; il ordonne 
un reméde . . .), Ou une personne & un on, comme Maupassant (“JI avait 
connu des jours meilleurs ... il mendiait ... il ne savait rien faire. 
. . » Dans les villages, on ne lui donnait guére; on le connaissait trop 
...”). La liberté relative de l’espagnol (vienen ellos—ellos vienen— 
vienen) vis-i-vis de la limitation du francais (trois chevaliers viennent— 
viennent trois chevaliers—il vient trois chevaliers, ces deux derniers tours 
assez moins usuels) et de l’allemand (es kommen drei Reiter—drei Reiter 
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kommen) est diment mise en relief (l’anglais, avec says the king—the king 
says, presque aussi libre que l’espagnol, n’est pas mentionné). 

M. Meier oppose ses vues & la conception,du prétendu “ réalisme” des 
Novelas ejemplares (réalisme soit de la description du milieu ou de la 
psychologie cervantine) que chérissait la critique espagnole d’antan, ainsi 
qu’ aux écoles plus modernes qui, d’aprés lui, séparent, dans une antithése, 
la forme du contenu, soit en séparant les idées de la forme (A. Castro), 
soit en séparant la forme stylistique du contenu (Hatzfeld): il faudrait 
d’aprés l’auteur un Ineinander, un junctim oi l’analyse des problémes du 
contenu serait rapprochée ou mise en contact avec (“herangefiihrt an”) 
l’expression stylistique et od les détails de style seraient intégrés dans la 
considération de la totalité de l’euvre d’art. 

Cet Ineinander—qui me rappelle cet autre Ineinander, cette synthése de 
la considération historique et statique des faits de langage, que demande, 
apres d’autres savants, M. v. Wartburg, et qui doit toujours se faire aprés 
qu’un ordre d’idées nouveau a été préconisé avec l’unilatéralité nécessaire 
aux débuts—, cette synthése est en effet un desideratum des plus impor- 
tants. Mais qu’il me soit permis, puisque la téte de ture de M. Hatzfeld 
n’est visée ici que par la nécessité, courante dans la science allemande du 
jour, de ne pas nommer le nom des émigrés, & moins de les couvrir 
d’épithétes dénigrantes—qu’il me soit permis de dire que c’est précisément 
ce que l’analyse stylistique telle que Hatzfeld, U. Leo et moi-méme la 
pratiquent, a voulu faire depuis toujours. Si un “stylisticien” isole 
d’une facon provisoire un fait de langue dans une cuvre d’art, il ne le fait 
que pour des besoins d’exposition, devant le lecteur, pour le replonger 
ensuite dans l’euvre totale. Qui dit analyse, dit isolement (artificiel et 
provisoire) d’éléments qu’on veut considérer séparément, sous le micro- 
scope. C’est ce que doit faire aussi M. Meier qui dans les trois chapitres 
centraux de son ouvrage isole le probléme linguistique de l’ordre des 
membres § et P dans les phrases de la nouvelle de Cervantés, et dans les 
chapitres I et v formant le cadre (“ Poetische Realitit ’—‘ Die epische 
Perspektive bei Cerv.”) place et replace ce détail—car c’en est un, et je 
suppose qu’il y en a d’autres, linguistiques et non linguistiques, dans une 
novela ejemplar—dans le tout de l’euvre. C’est ce que j’ai di faire aussi 
dans mon article publié en 1931 (Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil.) “Das Gefiige 
einer cervantinischen Novelle,” oi je montrais l’architecture, structure ou 
texture du Celoso extremefo et ov j’isolais tour & tour, en général dans 
les notes au bas de la page, donc d’une fagon subordonnée, les détails de 
style, de “construction ” dans lesquels se manifeste et se refléte le plan, 
l “architecture” du tout. Chose curieuse, M. Meier, qui, bibliomane s’il 
en fut, par exception ne cite pas mon travail, fait exactement ce que je fis: 
il re-raconte une nouvelle cervantine entiére, en la commentant & la fois 
du point de vue du contenu et de la forme et en explicitant par des 
termes scientifiques ce qui était “involué” ou latent dans la narration, 
la philologie devenant une sorte de langue scientifique dont les termes 
traduisent l’euvre de l’artiste. Il est également faux de dire que le es 
“grammatical” dans l’all. es regnet Steine n’a “& peine” été traité: 
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Varticle de Brugmann et un mien travail (qui de nouveau a chastement 
été noyé dans la citation d’un traité d’Amado Alonso s’ appuyant sur moi) 
en parle amplement; de méme le passage (p. 161) sur les chansons inter- 
calées dans les nouvelles cervantines se ressent d’un passage analogue de 
mon article sur le Celoso. 

Si je reléve ces minuties, je n’obéis pas & un mesquin désir de reprendre 
“mon bien,” mais au sentiment légitime de révolte contre des procédés 
antiscientifiques qui se développent & l’abri d’une situation politique 
favorisant toutes les formes de la piraterie littéraire: le geste brutal et 
lache de faire table rase de ce qui a été fait par la génération précédente, 
est peut-étre indiqué dans le systéme de certains régimes politiques qui 
veulent produire devant des inavertis l’impression de faire de l’imprévu, 
de l’inoui—il ne peut étre que létal & la science, qui ne doit pas vouloir 
produire des impressions fausses et qui ne vit qu’en elle-méme, sans appui 
de forces extra-scientifiques. Que M. Meier ne me réplique pas que ma 
génération a aussi connu le probléme des péres et des fils et a dQ aussi 
secouer le joug de la génération précédente: la différence entre notre lutte 
contre la génération de Meyer-Liibke et celle de Harri Meier contre la 
mienne est qu’un Meyer-Liibke ne faisait pas, et ne voulait pas qu’on fit, 
ce que faisaient et voulaient faire les jeunes—alors que ces jeunes d’au- 
jourd’hui font exactement ce que nous faisions en se posant, avec une 
faconde creuse de faux idéologisme, comme des novateurs introduisant un 
new deal ou, aussi, incidemment, comme des restaurateurs de la “ bonne 
vieille science,” soi-disant altérée par “14 ans d’ignominie.” Je me rends 
bien compte que l’opposition des jeunes aux vieux est légitime—d’abord le 
progrés scientifique, amicus Plato . . . !—mais ces jeunes ne devraient-ils 
pas user au moment od les vieux sont dans l’impossibilité de répondre 
la-méme ov ils ont été attaqués et od des facteurs politiques exploitent 
cette opposition pour salir leur mémoire,—d’une probité scientifique, d’un 
sentiment de justice chevaleresque, d’une politesse du ceur redoublés? 

J’ai tenu & parler & ceur ouvert 4 M. Meier—l’excellence de son travail, 
de sa méthode et de ses résultats n’est pas le moins du monde en question. 


Leo SPITzER 


SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. The similarity between the Stanley epitaph 
and Milton’s lines on Shakespeare, to which Professor Theodore Spencer 
called attention in the May issue of Modern Language Notes, was pointed 
out in Todd’s edition of Milton (1801, vi. 84-5). 


W. P. ParKrr 
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[The English list includes only books 
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McDowell, W. H. Rogers, J. T. Flanagan, 
H. A. Blaine. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
Pp. xvi + 706. $2.00. 
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manual of composition. New York: Henry 
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day: part 9 of the history of the English 
novel. London: Witherby, 1938. Pp. 364. 
16/- net. 

Booth, Bradford Allen.—A cabinct of gems, 
Short stories from the English annuals. 
Berkeley: U. of California Press, 1938. Pp. 
x+406. $3.50. [19 “never reprinted and 
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Braaksma, M. H.—Travel and literature. 
Groningen, Batavia: Wolters, 1938. Pp. iv 
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Hartley, Lodwick C.— William Cowper 
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Hyder, Clyde Kenneth and Hankins, John 
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Indorf, Hans.—Fair play und der “ Eng- 
lische Sportgeist.” Hamburg: Friederichsen, 
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Johnson, A. Theodore and Tate, Allen.— 
America through the essay, an Anthology 
for English courses. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 500. $1.75. 

Johnson, Maurice 0.—Walt Whitman as 
a critic of literature. Lincoln, Nebraska: U. 
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Kastendieck, Miles Merwin. — England’s 
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McIlwraith, A. K.— Five Elizabethan 
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Mare, Margaret L. and Quarrell, W. H.— 
Lichtenberg’s visits to England. Ozford: 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford U. 
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Marquardt, Hertha. — Die altenglischen 
Kenningar, ein Beitrag zur Stilkunde alt- 
germanischer Dichtung. Halle (Saale) : Nie- 
meyer, 1938. Pp. xvi + 103-340. (Schriften 
der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, xiv, 3.) 


Marsh, Philip M.—Was Freneau a fighter? 
Pp. 8. (Reprinted from New Jersey hist. 
soc. proceedings, July, 1938.) 

Matthews, William.— Cockney past and 
present, a short history of the dialect of 
London. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 245. $2.65. 

Middleton, Thomas.— Hengist, king of 
Kent; or the mayor of Queenborough. Edited 
from the manuscript in the Folger Shake- 
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speare Library by R. C. Bald. New York 
[London] : Scribner’s, 1938. Pp. liv + 136 + 
vi facsimiles. (Folger Shakespeare Library 
publications. ) 

Moley, Raymond.—Are we movie made? 
New York: Macy-Masius, 1938. Pp. viii + 
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Murison, W.—Sir David Lyndsay; poet, 
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Robbins, Harry Wolcott and Coleman, 
William Harold.—Western world literature. 
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Rollins, Hyder Edward.—The poems of 
William Shakespeare (new variorum edi- 
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Roseborough, Margaret M.—An outline of 
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Schiicking, Levin L., Bibliographie der 
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Straumann, Heinrich—Traum und Wille 
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Sundermann, K. H.— Herman Melvilles 
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romanen. Diss. Miinster. Bochwm-Langen- 
dreer: Péppinghaus, 1937. iii, 45 pp. 
(Greiner, Wilhelm. — Otto Ludwig. Ein 
deutsches Dichterleben. Weimar: Béhlau, 
1938. 196 pp. 5 plates. M. 3.60. 


'Heberle, Johannes Arnoldus.—Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. Beobachtungen iiber seinen 
Stil. Diss. Amsterdam. Hnschede: van der 
Loeff, 1937. 154 pp., 1 leaf. 


Herzog, Josef.— Die Mirchentypen des 
“Ritter Blaubart” und “ Fitchervogel.” Diss. 
Kiln. Wiireburg: Triltsch, 1937. 80 pp. 


Hoffmann, Hans. — Worterbuch und 
Schreibweise der Egerliinder Mundart. Eger: 
Bohringer, 1934. 150 pp. Ké. 18. 


\Humm, Werner.—Ludwig Bérne als 
Journalist. Diss. Ziirich. Affoltern a. A.: 
Weiss, 1937. 180 pp. 


Jaeger, Hans.—Moderne Einakter: Arthur 
Schnitzler, Otto Erich Hartleben, Paul Ernst, 
Hellmuth Unger, Hanns Johst, Edited. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1938. xxviii, 181 
pp. $1.15. 

Kéneke, Emmy.—Die Sonderstellung der 
Dentalreihe in den deutschen lautlichen Vor- 
gingen des 5.-11. Jhs. Diss. Miinster. Hms- 
detten, Westf.: Lechte, 1937. 47 pp. 


‘Kopitars, B., Briefwechsel mit Jakob 
Grimm. [Hrsg.] von Max Vasmer. [Aus: 
Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl]. 1937, 7]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1938. xxxviii, 217 pp. 4°. M. 16.50. 


‘Kraemer, Wilhelm.— Max Dauthendey, 
Mensch und Werk. Diss. Giessen. Diissel- 
dorf: Nolte, 1937. 80 pp. 

Miiller, Joseph.—Die Religiositaét in Klop- 
stocks “ Messias.” Diss. Miinster. Bottrop 
i.W.: Postberg, 1937. 94 pp. 


Nell, Hedwig.— Die gestaltenden Krifte 
in der neuen deutschen Tierdichtung. Diss. 
Miinchen. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937. 108 pp. 


Nied, Edmund.—Siidwestdeutsche Familien- 

namen urkundlich gesammelt, kulturge- 
schichtlich beleuchtet und sprachlich ge- 
deutet mit Tausenden von sippengeschicht- 
lichen Nachweisungen. Freiburg: Herder, 
1938. vii, 159 pp. M. 3.80. 


'Plagens, Hermann.—Carlyles Weg zu 
Goethe. Diss. Berlin. Bottropi.W.: Post- 
berg, 1938. 99 pp. 

'Priebsch, R., and Collinson, W. E.—The 
German Language. New York: Macmillan, 
1938. xvi, 434 pp. $3.50. 

Rodenfels, Herbert. —Johann Elias Schlegels 
Lustspiele mit besondrer Beriicksichtigung 
ihrer formalen Gestaltung. Diss. Breslau: 
1938. 77 pp. 

'Rossner, Hans.—Georgekreis und Literatur- 
Wissenschaft. Zur Wiirdigung und Kritik 


der geistigen Bewegung Stefan Georges. Diss. 
Bonn. Frankfurta.M.: Diesterweg, 1938. 
227 pp. M. 4.80. 


Scharff, Alexander.—Der Bericht iiber das 
Streitgesprich eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner 
Seele. [Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Philos.-hist. Abt. Jg. 1937, H.9]. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1937. 68 pp. M. 5.50. 


_ Stark, Anna.—Die Bauern bei Ludwig 
Thoma mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Dachauer Bauern. Diss. Miinchen. Wiirz- 
burg: Mayr, 1937. 100 pp. 

! Stock, Hans.—Kleists Dramenbruchstiick 
Robert Guiskard. Diss. Bonn. Diisseldorf: 
Nolte, 1937. 75 pp. 


Stéckli, Alban P.—Neidhart von Reuental. 
Ein Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte des Aar- 
gaus. [Aus: Freiimter Kalender]. Stans: 
1937. 21 pp. 


Terzieff, Ottilie. — Fooke Hoissen Miiller 
und seine Dichtung. Eine Wiirdigung des 
ostfriesisch- plattdeutschen Dichters im 
Rahmen der neuniederdeutschen Literatur. 
Diss. Hamburg: 1937. 82 pp. 


Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch. Im Auf- 

trag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir deutsche 
Wortforschung hrsg. von Alfred Gétze. 7. 
Lieferung: Geifer—Geschmack. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1938. Pp. 65-128, 4°. M. 1. 


Wagner, Ludwig.—Das Fremdwort in der 
Miinchner Mundart. Ein Beitrag zur Er- 
forschung des heimatlichen Sprachgebrauches. 
Miinchen, Oberanger 17: 1937. 10 pp. 


Wannenmacher, Aloys.—Johann Valentin 
Neiner. Ein satirischer Volksschriftsteller 
des barocken Wien. Diss. Heidelberg. Bihl- 
Baden: Konkordia, 1937. 116 pp. 


Wehowsky, Rosemarie. — Matthiius von 
Collins dramatisches Schaffen im Zusam- 
menhang mit der nationalen Wiederbelebung 
Ssterreichs zu Beginn des 19. Jhs. Diss. 
Breslau. Biickeburg: Prinz. 154 pp., type- 
written. 


Werner, Horst.—Religidse Problematik im 
Schrifttum der Sturm- und Drangperiode. 
Diss. Danzig. Marburg, Lahn: Spener-Verlag, 
1937. 92 pp. 


{ Wiese, Benno von.—Die Dramen Schillers. 
Politik u. Tragédie. [Meyers kleine Hand- 
biicher. 12]. Leipzig: Bibliogr.-Inst. [1938]. 
175 pp. M. 2.60. 

Zastrau, Alfred.—Das deutsche Rolandslied 


als nationales Problem. Diss. Kénigsberg. 
Potsdam: Voggenreiter, 1937. 108 pp. M. 3. 


Zerkaulen, Heinrich—Beethoven in Am- 
sterdam, eine Erzihlung. Ed. with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary by T. A. 
Rattler. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1938. 76 pp. 
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Aisch, Deborah A. K.—La Métaphore dans 
Veeuvre de S. Mallarmé. Paris: Droz, 1938. 
211 pp. 

Amis and Amiloun, ed. MacEdward Leach. 
London [and N. Y.]: Oxford U. Press, 1937. 
cii + 137 pp. $5.00. 

Anhegger, Gerda.— Der Spleen bei Ch. 
Baudelaire. Zurich diss., 1937. 128 pp. 

Ball, G. H., Meylan, E. F., Ball, C. M— 
Introd. to Fr. Grammar. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. xviii + 429 pp. $1.90. 

Barnes, Annie.—Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736) 
et la République des lettres. Paris: Droz, 
1938. 280 pp. 

Bauer, Heinrich. — Jean Francois Mar- 
montel als Literarkritiker. Leipzig diss., 
1937. 204 pp. 

Beck, Hans. — Die sozialen Dramen E. 
Fabre’s. Erlangen diss., 1937. x + 125 pp. 


Bement, N. S.—Basic College French. 

at York: Harper, 1938. xxii + 577 pp. 
1.75. 

—— Basic Fr. Exercises. Ibid., 1938. 104 
pp. $0.75. 

Brown, J. H.—Handbook of Every-Day Fr. 
ian York: Macmillan, 1938. xiv + 467 pp. 

2.10. 

Byam, E. C.—Théodore Barriére, drama- 
tist of the Second Empire. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. 338 pp. $3.00. (J. 
H. Studies in Romance, ex. vol. XIII.) 


Courtines, L. P.—Bayle’s Relations with 
England and the English. New York: Col- 
umbia U. Press, 1938. xi + 253 pp. $3.50. 

Creed, Elizabeth.—Le Dandysme de J. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris: Droz, 1938. 133 

Daudet.— La Bélle-Nivernaise, ed. G. E. 
Wisewell. Boston: Heath, 1938. viii + 75 
+ 70 pp. 

Dow, Blanche H.—The Varying Attitude 
toward women in Fr. lit. of the Fifteenth 
Century: the opening years. New York: 
Inst. of Fr. Studies (1936). vi + 290 pp. 

Du Bartas.— Works, ed. U. T. Holmes, 
Jr., J. C. Lyons, R. W. Linker. II. Muse 
Chrestiene, Premiere Sepmaine. Chapel Hill: 
U. of N. C. Press, 1938. 440 pp. 

Dumas.—L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort, 
ed. O. F. Bond. VI. Boston: Heath, 1938. 
iv + 60 pp. 

Dupré, U.—Les Faictz et Dictz de Jean 
Molinet. II. Paris: Soc. des Anciens Textes 
fr., 1937. 500 pp. 

Durand, Marguerite.—Etude expérimentale 
sur la durée des Consonnes parisiennes. 
Diss. Paris: Bibl. du fr. mod., 1936. 103 pp. 


—— Le Genre grammatical en fr. parlé & 


Paris et dans la région parisienne. Digg, 
Tbid., 1936. 302 pp. 

Ewert, A—The Fr. Lang. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. xii + 437 pp. $3.50. 


Feugére, A—Le Mouvement relig. dans |, 
litt. du XVII¢s. Paris: Boivin, 1938. x 
+173 pp. Fr. 18. 

Gripkey, Sister Mary V.— The Blessed 
Virgin Mary as Mediatrix in the Latin ani 
O. Fr. Legend prior to the Fourteenth Cen. 
tury. Catholic U. diss., 1938. x + 238 pp, 


Hackett, C. A—Le lyrisme de Rimbaud, 
Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1938. 238 pp. 

Haley, Sister Marie Philip.—Racine and 
the Art poétique de Boileau. Baltimore: 
J. H. Press, 1938. 245 pp. (J. H. Studies, 
Extra Vol. XII.) 

Mérimée, P.— Lettres & la duchesse de 
Castiglione-Colonna, éd. P. Trahard. Paris; 
Boivin, 1938. 126 pp. Fr. 25. 

Monkhouse, Elizabeth.—La révélation de 
Marcel Proust. Poitiers diss., 1936. 161 pp. 


Miihlhéfer, L—Abbé J. B. Le Blanc, sein 
Leben und Werk. Wiirzburg diss., 1936. vi 
+ 87 pp. 

Neff, W. B.—The “Moral” Language of 
Ph. de Commynes. Columbia diss. (1937). 
viii + 207 pp. 

Pitou, Spire, Jr—La Calprenéde’s 
mond, a study of the sources, structure, and 
reputation of the novel. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. 174 pp. $1.25. (J. H. 
Studies in Romance, 31.) 

Plewka, Kurt.—Zur Geschichte der franzi- 
sischen Vornamen. Greifswald diss., 1938. 
135 pp. 

Roman en prose, le, de Lancelot du Lae, 
le Conte de la Charrette, éd. Gweneth Hutch- 
ings. Paris: Droz, 1938. lx + 148 pp. 

Thomas, Jean.—L’Humanisme de Diderot. 
2e éd., revue et aug. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1938. 183 pp. 

Turnbull, Jane M.— Essential Traits of 
French-Canadian Poetry. Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 225 pp. $1.75. 

Voltaire—Le Temple du goft, éd. crit. 
par E. Carcassonne. Paris: Droz, 1938. 197 
pp. (Soc. des t. fr. mod.) 

Von der Miihll, E—Denis Veiras et son 
Histoire des Severambes (1677-9). Parts: 
Droz, 1938. 292 pp. 

Wais, Kurt.—Mallarmé, ein Dichter des 
Jahrhundert-Endes. Munich: Beck, 1938. 
548 pp. ; 

Wanner, Margrit.—Versuch iiber den Stil 
M. de Guérin’s. Zurich diss., 1937. 87 pp. 

Wehrli, Lisa —Welt, Mensch und Stil im 
Werke G. Duhamel’s. Zurich diss., 1937. 
85 pp. 
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ITALIAN 


Almagia, R.—La figura e l’opera di Marco 
Polo secondo recenti studi. ‘Firenze : Sansoni, 
1938. 38pp. L. 5. 

Ascari, Tiziano.—Vittorio Alfieri. Torino: 
Paravia, 1937. 106 pp. L. 5. 

Baccolo, L.— Luigi Pirandello. Con una 
lettera di A. Farinelli. Genova: Emiliano 
degli Orfini, 1938. 198 pp. L. 10. 

Boccaccio, G.—I1 Filostrato e il Ninfale 
fiesolano, a cura di Vincenzo Pernicone. 
Bari: Laterza, 1938. 400 pp. L. 35. (Scrittori 
d'Italia. ) 

— Teseida. Ediz. critica per cura di S. 
Battaglia. Firenze: Sansoni, 1938. clviii 
+ 387 pp. L. 150. 

Brion, Marcel.— Laurent le Magnifique. 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1937. 376 pp. 

Brugioni, B.— Goldoni e il fiore del suo 
teatro. Milano : “Centauro,” 1938. 213 pp. L. 9. 

Caggese, Romolo.—L’alto medioevo. To- 
rino: Utet, 1937. L. 80. (Grande storia 
d'Italia, vol. III.) 

Conferenze leopardiane, tenute nel Cente- 
nario della morte. Milano ; “Vita e Pensiero,” 
1938. 211 pp. L. 20. 

Cozzani, E.—Pascoli. Vol. III: Il Poeta 
dei miti. Milano: “ L’Eroica,” 1938. 414 
pp. L. 10. 

De Sanctis, F.—La giovinezza. Frammento 
autobiografico, a cura di G. Ferretti. Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli, 1938. 316 pp. L. 12. 

Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch (Vol. 19; new 
series Vol. 10). Weimar: Béhlaus, 1937. 

Dusi, R.—Storia della poesia del Manzoni. 
Padova: “ Cedam,” 1938. vi + 101 pp. L. 14. 

——La letteratura popolare in Italia. 
Padova: “ Cedam,” 1938. 133 pp. L. 16. 

Foscolo, U.—Poesie: Odi, Sonetti, Dei 

Sepoleri, Le Grazie, Epistola a Vincenzo 
Monti. A cura di F. Flora. Milano: Hoepli, 
1937. 132 pp. L. 80. 
Galletti, A. e Alterocca, A.—La letteratura 
italiana. Disegno storico-estetico dalle ori- 
gini ai giorni nostri. XIX impressione rive- 
duta eaggiornata. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. 
xvi + 603 pp. L. 23.75. 

Goetz, Walter.—Das Dantebildnis. Wei- 
mar: H. Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1937. 43 pp. 

_Gozzi, G.—Rime burlesche inedite. A cura 
di E. Falqui. Firenze: Fili Parenti, 1938. 
120 pp. L. 10. 

Gustarelli, A. — Personaggi del teatro 
Alfieriano. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1938. 104 
pp. 4. 

——Personaggi del poema Ariostesco. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1938. 104 pp. L. 4. 

Leopardi, G—Opere. Vol. III. Milano: 
Rizzoli, 1938. 1013 pp. L. 50. 


xxxi 


——Zibaldone. Vol. II. A cura di F. 
Flora. Milano: Mondadori, 1938. 1780 pp. 
L. 75. 

Manzoni, A.—Le pid belle pagine. A cura 
di G. Papini. Milano: Treves, 1938. 366 pp. 
L. 8. 

Martinazzoli, Folco.—Momenti leopardiani. 
Milano: Ediz. di “ Perseo,” 1937. 72 pp. L. 4. 

Nardi, P.— Vita di Antonio Fogazzaro. 
Milano: Mondadori, 1938. xvi-+ 728 pp. 
39 illustr. e 4 autogr. leg. L. 30. 

Opera (L’) di un Maestro. Bibliografia 
ragionata degli scritti di Vittorio Rossi, a 
cura dei discepoli dell’Universita di Roma, 
riveduta da Siro A. Chimenz. Firenze: San- 
soni, 1938. vi + 192 pp. L. 15. 

Parisi, Giuseppe—La lupa. Antologia di 
prose e poesie di autori del secolo XIX e 
contemporanei. Vol. IV. Milano: L. Trevi- 
sini, 1937. 359 pp. L. 8. 

Piemontese, F.—II pellegrino del mistero 
(Giovanni Pascoli). Modena: Guanda, 1938. 
220 pp. L. 12. 

Ponti, G.—Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623). To- 
rino: Paravia, 1938. 123 pp. L. 5. 

Russo, Luigi.—Gli scrittori d’Italia da 
Jacopo da Lentini a Pirandello. Storia lette- 
raria desunta dalle opere del De Sanctis e 
dei critici contemporanei. Firenze: Vallecchi, 
1938. 3 vols. xvi + 779; viii + 867; viii + 
867 pp. L. 16 ciascuno. 

Sacchetti, Franco.—La battaglia delle belle 
donne, le lettere, le sposizioni di Vangeli, a 
cura di A. Chiari. Bari, Laterza: 1938. 
300 pp. L. 45. (Scrittori d'Italia.) 

Supplementum Ficinianum (edited by P. 
O. Kristeller). Firenze: Olschki, 1937. 2 
vols. L. 200. 

Tommaseo, N.—Diario intimo. A cura di 
R. Ciampini. Torino: Einaudi, 1938. 368 pp. 
L. 20. 

Trombatore, Gaetano.—Fogazzaro. Messi- 
na: Principato, 1938. 239 pp. L. 15. 

Wicks, Margaret C. W.—The Italian Exiles 
in London, 1816-1848. Manchester University 
Press, 1937. 12s. 6d. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Abraham, R. D.—A Portuguese Version of 
the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, paleo- 
graphical ed. and linguistic study: U. of Pa. 
diss., 1938. xvi + 144 pp. (Series in Romanic 
L. and L., 29.) 

Berkowitz, H. C.—College Spanish. New 
York: Crofts, 1938. xxx + 253 pp. $1.60. 

Cano and Saéenz.—Easy Sp. Plays. Boston: 
Heath, 1938. x + 226 pp. 

Carter, H. H.—Paleographical ed. and 
study of the lang. of a portion of Codex 
Alcobacensis 200. U. of Pa. diss., 1938. x 


+ 98 pp. 
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Casalduero, J.—Contribucién al estudio 
del tema de Don Juan en el teatro esp. 
Northampton: Smith Coll., 1938. viii + 108 


pp- (Smith C. 8S.) 


Entwistle, W. J.—The Sp. Lang. together 


with Portuguese, Catalan and Basque. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. viii + 367 pp. $3.50. 


Gracian.— El Criticén, edicién critica y 


comentada por M. Romera-Navarro. I. Phila- 
delphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1938. viii + 404 
pp. $4.00. 

Grismer, R. L. and Arjona, Doris K.—The 
Pageant of Spain, a graded reader. New 
York: Crofts, 1938. xii + 202 pp. 

Grismer and Olmsted.—A México por 
automévil. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
xiv + 141 pp. $1.00. 

Hills, Ford, and Rivera.—Brief Sp. Gram- 
mar for Colleges. Boston: Heath, 1938. x 
+ 213 pp. 

Nelson, I. N.—Spanish Grammar. New 
York: Harper, 1938. xvi + 308 pp. $1.60. 

Peers, E. Allison.— A Handbook to the 
Study and Teaching of Spanish, with chap- 
ters by W.J. Entwistle and W.C. Atkinson. 
London: Methuen, 1938. xvi + 348 pp. 

Peralto Barnuevo, P. de.—Obras dra- 
maticas, con un apéndice de poemas in- 
éditos, ed. I. A. Leonard. New York: 49 W. 
49th St., 1938. 384 pp. $3.50. 

Pittaro, J. M. and Green, Alexander.— 
Primer Curso de espafiol. Boston: Heath, 
1938. xviii + 571 pp. 

Predmore, R. L.—An Index to Don Quijote, 
incl. proper names. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
U. Press, 1938. xiv + 102 pp. $2.00. 

Robles, José.—Tertulias espaiiolas. New 
York: Crofts, 1938. xii + 144 pp. $1.00. 

Salinas, P.—Lost Angel and other poems, 
trans. Eleanor L. Turnbull. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. viii + 169 pp. 
$2.00. 

Scanlon, C. C. and C. L.—A Reading 
Method Sp. Review Grammar. New York: 
Harper, 1938. xx + 297 pp. $1.60. 

Schultz, Hans.—Das modale Satzgefiige 
im Altspanischen. Berlin diss., 1937. viii 
+ 51 pp. 

Sparkman and Castillo—Paso a pas, an 
introd. to Sp. Boston: Heath, 1938. xii + 
157 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. y E. S. Morby.—Cartilla 
mejicana. New York: Crofts, 1938. x + 
100 pp. $1.00. 

Tyre, C. A.—Religious Plays of 1590. 
Iowa City: U. of Iowa, 1938. 111 pp. (U. 
of I. Studies.) 

Wellman, Esther T. — Amado Nervo, 
Mexico’s Religious Poet. Columbia diss., 
1936. 293 pp. 


Wofsy, S. A—Beginning Spanish. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. xx + 527 pp. 

Young, J. R.—José Echegaray: a study 
of his dramatic technique. Abstract ot U, 
of Ill. diss., 1938. 16 pp. 


GENERAL 
tory of the Scandinavian Literatures, ed, 
Frederika Blankner. New York: Dial Pregs, 
1938. xiv + 407 pp. $4.00. 

Elcock, W.-D. — De Quelques Affinités 
phonétiques entre l’aragonais et le béarnais, 
Paris: Droz, 1938. 

Gates, Wm.— A Grammar of Maya. 
Baltimore: The Maya Soc., 1938. 192 pp, 


Goedheer, A. J.—Irish and Norse Traditions 
about the Battle of Clontarf. Haarlem: 
Willink & Zoon, 1938. 124 pp. 


Gullette, C. C. and Keating, L. C.—Learn- 
ing a Mod. Language. New York: Crofts, 
1938. viii + 24 pp. $0.20. 

Hall, R. A., Jr—An analytical grammar 
of the Hungarian lang. Baltimore: Ling. 
Soc. of Am., 1938. (Sup. to Language.) 

Hansel, H.—Die Maria-Magdalena Legende. 
I. Griefswald diss., 1937. 143. 

Harmer, L. C.—Le Mot juste, a Dictionary 
of Eng. and Fr. Homonyms, revised from 
J. G. Anderson’s orig. ed. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1938. x + 205 pp. $1.95. 


Lee-You Ya-Oui.—Le théAtre classique en 
Chine et en France. Diss. Paris: Presses 
mod., 1937. 186 pp. 


Maxfield, Mildred E.— Studies in Mod. 
Romansh Poetry in the Engadine. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 1938 (lithoprinted, pub. by 
author, Milwaukee-Downer College). 

Prytucki, N. — Studies in Dialectology. 
(Text in Yiddish). Wilno: Yddish Scientific 
Institute, 1937. 233 pp. 

Pushkin. — The Captain’s Daughter, ed. 
Anna H. Semeonoff. New York: Dutton, 
1938. xii + 188 pp. $1.25. 

Shio Sakanishi—Kyogen, comic interludes 
of Japan. Boston: Marshall Jones, 1938. 
xvi + 150 pp. $2.50. 

Stampa, R. A.—Contributo al lessico pre- 
romanzo dei dialetti lombardo-alpini e 
romanci. Zurich diss. [1937]. 94 pp. 


Stirling, M. W.— Historical and ethno- 
graphical material on the Jivaro Indians. 
Washington: Smithsonian, 1938. xii + 148 
pp. 37 plates. 

Tancock and Gillies—The Year’s Work in 
Mod. Lang. Studies. VIII. Cambridge, Eng.: 
Univ. Press, 1938. 280 pp. $2.25. 

Webb, W. S—An Archaeological Survey 
of the Norris Basin. Washington: Smith- 
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LOST ANGEL 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By PepRO SALINAS 


Translations by ELzANoR L. TURNBULL 


WITH SPANISH ORIGINALS INCLUDING 
THE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM “LOST ANGEL 
AND A PREFACE BY PEDRO SALINAS 


The distinguished Spanish poet, Pedro Salinas, whose work is now published for 
‘the first time in an English translation, was professor of Spanish language and literature 
in the University of Paris, 1914-1917, in the University of Seville, 1917-1930, and in 
the University of Madrid, 1930-1936. He has given courses as guest lecturer in Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Brussels. Since coming to this country in 1936, he hus been visiting 
professor in Columbia University, in Wellesley College, in the Summer School of 
Languages at Middlebury College and at The Johns Hopkins University, where he 
delivered the Percy Graeme Turnbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry .in 1937. 

Eleanor L. Turnbull, the translator, is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, the founders of this lectureship. 

“To those who follow modern Spanish poetry the name of Pedro Salinas is well known. He 
is one of the most outstanding of the contemporary poets. His verse is unique in its precise 
delicacy, its richness and originality of images, and its lyric beauty. ‘ 

A number of his poems have been made available in English translation by Miss Eleanor 
L. Turnbull. Miss Turnbull has done an excellent piece of work in her very readable translation. 
She has preserved as much as possible of the metres and similes, so that a great deal of the 
emotion of the original verse is carried over into English, no small achievement.” 


Federico de Onis, 
xviii+ 169 pages. Octavo. $2.00. : 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 


NEW POETRY OF NEW ENGLAND 
FROST AND ROBINSON 


By Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 


New Poetry of New England contains the six lectures delivered by Mr. Coffin on the 
Percy Graeme Turnbull Poetry Foundation at The Johns Hopkins University in 1938. Mr. 
Coffin, as a native of Maine, a poet of distinction, and a student of poetry, was peculiarly 
well qualified to give these lectures. He first draws a picture of nineteenth-century con- 
ditions under which developed the poetry of confidence, then describes the 

that have taken place in New England, resulting in idle harbors, abandoned farm-houses, 
and fields that are again invaded by the forest, as well as the sturdy resistance offered 
by certain elements of the population. The new material thus brought to poets has 
inspired especially the work of Edwin Arlington Robinson and of Robert Frost. Mr. 
Coffin presents Robinson as one who describes “lost and lonely people, shells that 
change of times has thrown out of their element, to bleach out into the ghastly patterns 
of wasted, if beautiful design.” He makes us acquainted with Frost as one who knows 
New England woods and farms as few do and who has shown them and their people as 
they are, finding in them much that is illuminating, so that grasping his poetry is like 
“ seeing a new chicken coming out of its shell.” He quotes Frost as saying of Robinson: 
“We only parted company over the badness of the world. He was cast in a mold of 


sadness. I am neither optimist nor pessimist. I never voted either ticket.” 
xvi +148 pages. Octovo. $2.00. 
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Give your students the full, direct benefit of the 
standard word frequency studies! 


GRADED 

FRENCH 
WORD AND 
IDIOM BOOK 


By JOSEPH A. LANDRY 
The University of Chicago 


A basic vocabulary and idiom 
list with English meanings 
arranged for study and review. 
Words and idioms selected are 
the first 4569 items of the Vander 
Beke list and the first 600 ot the 
Cheydleur list. 

Includes a section on cognates 
and word-building and special lists 
to improve the student’s under- 
standing of French words. (The 
Heath-Chicago French Series) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY > 


BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO . ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


RECENT HOLT PUBLICATIONS) 
@ LEARNING SPANISH, Hayward Keniston .. 


i SPANISH IN REVIEW, R. K. Spaulding & I. A. Leonard. ssi 
Mi i VAMOS A LEER!, S. E. Leavitt & S. A. Stoudemire 


DEUTSCHLAND, Gerhard Baerg 
@ EINFUHRUNG IN DIE CHEMIE, Paul H. Curts 


@ AN ALTERNATIVE FRENCH READER, H. E. Ford & R. K. 
Hicks 


—§ NOVELLE ITALIANE CONTEMPORANEE, M. Cantarella & P. 
L. Richards 8 


HENRY HOLT - 257 FOURTH AVENUE » NEW YORK § 
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